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Suppressed 
Rand  Report 
Raises 
Question: 


—by  Bob  Barber  and  Mai  Warwick 

A  long-suppressed  Rand  Cor¬ 
poration  report  now  available 
gives  detailed  evidence  of  the 
deliberate  murder  of  hundreds 
of  Vietnamese  civilians  by  U.S.- 
financed  South  Korean  troops. 

Innocuously  titled  “Mentions 
of  Korean  Troop  Activities  in 
RAND  Interviews,”  and  dated 
Dec.  6,  1966,  the  14-page  re¬ 
port  confirms  previously  pub¬ 
lished  stories  and  long-circulating 
rumors  about  the  brutal  behavior 
of  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK) 
troops  in  Vietnam.  More  than 
30,000  ROK  troops  are  currently 
stationed  there. 

The  report,  published  for  the 
first  time  by  Alternative  Feature 
Service,  was  drawn  from  mater¬ 
ials  gathered  during  a  1964-1968 
RAND  interview  project  called 
the  “Vietcong  Motivation  and 
Morale  Study.”  Assembled  in 
Saigon  late  in  1966,  the  report 
was  sent  to  RAND  headquarters 
in  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  where  it 
was  suppressed. 

“That  it  was  suppressed  means 
that  it  never  went  further  than 
being  a  ‘document,’”  explained 
former  RAND  analyst  Melvin 
Gurtov,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  who  worked  at 
RAND  from  1966  to  1971.  In  a 
telephone  interview  on  June  6, 
1972,  Gurtov  said,  “A  ‘document’ 
is  merely  a  draft  circulated  for 
comments  within  RAND  as  op¬ 


posed  to  a  published  study,  which 
is  nicely  bound  and  sent  on.  This 
doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that  it 
didn’t  go  to  the  Pentagon.  Some¬ 
times  something  never  becomes 
more  than  a  document  because 
it  went  to  the  Pentagon.” 

Included  in  the  report  are 
18  interviews  conducted  from 
March  to  November  of  1966  with 
civilian  refugees,  National  Liber¬ 
ation  Front  (NLF)  captives,  and 
“ralliers”  (deserters)  from  the 
NLF.  They  tell  of  the  murders 
of  civilians  in  six  villages  in  Phu 
Yen  and  Binh  Dinh  Provinces 
and  of  general  fear  that  the 
villagers  had  of  ROK  troops. 

In  the  document,  a  refugee 
from  Ho  a  My  Village  in  Phu 
Yan  province  described  to  a 
RAND  interviewer  how  10  elderly 
men  who  had  gone  out  to  meet 
an  ROK  unit  near  his  hamlet 
were  lined  up  and  shot. 

He  then  went  on  to  say, 
“This  irrational  killing  wasn’t 
unique.  From  what  I  heard 
from  the  people,  that  very  morn¬ 
ing  a  similar  incident  had  taken 
place  in  neighboring  Thanh  Phy 
Hamlet  of  the  same  village.  Early 
that  morning  the  Korean  troops 
came  into  Thanh  Phu  Hamlet. 
Most  of  the  people  had  run  into 
the  field  at  the  same  time.  Only 
50  villagers  still  lagged  behind. 
Most  of  them  were  women,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  elderly  people.  The 
Korean  soldiers  rounded  them 
up  in  one  place. 

“The  people  thought  that 
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they  were  to  be  evacuated  to 
the  GVN  (Saigon)  -  controlled 
areas  by  helicopters.  That’s  why 
they  were  all  glad.  When  the 
people  were  grouped  together, 
the  Koreans  suddenly  pointed 
their  guns  to  the  crowd  and  op¬ 
ened  fire.  Only  two  babies  of 
two  and  three  survived.  They 
crawled  on  their  mothers’  bellies. 

“After  seeing  those  who  were 
killed  in  my  hamlet,  and  hearing 
about  the  massacre  of  Thanh  Phu 
Hamlet,  the  people  were  fright¬ 
ened.  Nobody  dared  come  into 
the  hamlet.  They  all  tried  to 
run  toward  the  GVN-controlled 
areas.  That  night  everybody 
slept  in  the  field  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  hamlet.  We  stayed  there 
for  two  days,  then  ran  to  the 
GVN-controlled  areas. 

“Those  who  reached  here  af¬ 
ter  us  said  that  a  number  of  old 
people,  women  and  children 
couldn’t  make  it  here  in  time. 
They  were  all  shot  to  death 
by  the  Koreans.  All  in  all,  near¬ 
ly  100  persons  killed  in  my  ham¬ 
let,  36  of  them  were  children. 

The  Pentagon  has  financed 
at  least  two  other  studies  which 
resulted  in  reports  detailing  war 
crimes  against  Vietnamese  civil¬ 
ians  by  ROK  troops;  one  was 
by  a  team  of  researchers  from 
Human  Sciences  Research,  Inc. 
(HSR)  of  McLean,  Virginia,  and 
the  other  by  Rand  personnel. 

Several  months  after  the  My 
Lai  story  broke,  A.  Terry  Ram- 
bo,  a  researchers  for  HSR,  told 
Robert  Smith  of  the  New  York 
Times  that  he  had  turned  up  evi¬ 
dence  of  “hundreds”  of  civilians 
murdered  by  ROK  troops  in  Phu 
Yen  province.  Rambo’s  HSR 
team  was  studying  the  refugee 
situation  there. 

Smith’s  report,  published  in 
the  Times  on  Jan.  10,  1970, 
quoted  Rambo  as  saying,  “In 
the  course  of  interviewing  in  the 
Korean  tactical  area,  our  inter¬ 
viewers  started  to  turn  up  what 
I  can  only  call  atrocities  by 
Korean  soldiers.  The  principal 
kind  of  thing  was  when  Korean 
troops  passed  a  village  and  re¬ 
ceived  sniper  fire.  They  would 
stop  and  pull  people  out  at  ran¬ 
dom  and  shoot  them  in  retalia¬ 
tion  .  .  .  every  tenth,  or  what 
have  you.” 

(Writing  to  the  Times  in  a  let¬ 
ter  printed  Jan.  25,  1970,  Prof- 
fessor  Frank  Baldwin  of  the  East 
Asian  Institute  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  said,  “The  Korean  reprisal 
policy  in  Vietnam  -  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  every  tenth  person  in  a 
village  to  terrorize  the  civilian 
population  -  has  been  an  open 
secret  in  Korea  of  several  years.” 
He  said  that  during  his  1966-67 
trip  to  South  Korea,  U.S.  offi¬ 
cials  there  would  admit  to  such 
incidents,  “sometimes  with  re¬ 
gret,  but  usually  with  admira¬ 
tion.” 

“For  the  Koreans,  this  was  a 
deliberate,  systematic  policy,” 
Rambo  said.  One  of  his  10 
Vietnamese  student  interviewers 
Doan  Van  Toai,  told  the  Times 
on  Jan.  17,  1970,  that  100  of 
the  500  people  he  had  inter¬ 
viewed  in  Phu  Yen  province  gave 
Korean  brutality  as  the  reason 
they  had  left  their  villages. 

Jerry  M.  Tinker,  one  of  Ram¬ 
bo’s  HSR  associates,  told  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  reporter  Murrey  Mar- 


den  that  the  group  decided  to 
submit  evidence  of  brutality  sep¬ 
arately  from  the  refugee  study 
because  “we  knew  that  if  our  re¬ 
port  contained  anything  about 
murders  that  it  would  be  classi¬ 
fied  and  cubbyholed  someplace” 
(Washington  Post,  Jan.  11,  1970). 
Rambo  did  present  the  special  re¬ 
port  to  a  group  of  American  of¬ 
ficers  in  Saigon,  but  was  later 
told  that  he  was  under  orders 
from  a  general  officer  of  the  U.S. 
military  command  in  Vietnam 
not  to  pursue  the  matter  further 
and  not  to  submit  the  findings  to 
the  Pentagon. 

However,  Rambo  told  the  Post 
that  he  did  take  his  findings  to 
the  Pentagon,  where  he  discussed 
them  with  at  least  one  official. 

A  RAND  analyst,  Francis  J. 
West,  told  Washington  Post  re¬ 
porter  J.D.  Alexander  (Jan.  12, 
1970)  that  he  was  “pretty  con¬ 
vinced  instances  of  brutality  did 
occur.”  He  said  he  and  fellow 
RAND  analyst  Charles  Ben  oit 
heard  “12  stories  in  15  min, 
utes”  in  one  village  in  Nov 
1968. 

Benoit  and  West  were  inter¬ 
viewing  refugees  as  part  of  a  large 
RAND  study  of  the  pacification 
program  and  the  progress  of  the 
war  (not  the  “Motivation  and 
Morale  Study”  from  which  the 
newly  revealed  document  stems.) 
“The  stories  made  us  feel  that 
the  theme  was  too  pervasive 
and  specific  for  us  to  dismiss 
it,”  West  said. 

West  told  Alexander  that  he 
had  written  a  report  about  the 
matter  which  was  currently  cir¬ 
culating  in  Washington,  and  that 
in  Dec.,  1969,  he  had  talked  with 
Under-secretary  of  State  Elliot 
Richardson  “and  others”  about 
the  situation. 

When  confronted  with  the 
Rambo  report,  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Melvin  Laird  told  reporters 
on  the  CBS  program  “Face  the 
Nation”  that  his  department  had 
received  “certain  reports”  of  al¬ 
leged  atrocities  but  that  they 
were  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  U.S.  since  the  ROK  troops 
were  not  under  U.S.  command. 

However,  Senate  hearings  a 
month  after  these  revelations  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  United  States  was 
paying  all  the  costs  of  deploying 
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"Was  This 
Their  Policy?” 

—by  Mai  Warwick  and  Bob  Barber 

Long  before  “My  Lai”  and  “Calley”  became  seared  into  the  na¬ 
tional  consciousness  as  convenient  symbols  of  a  war  run  amok,  per¬ 
suasive  evidence  of  repeated  and  seemingly  purposeful  war  crimes  in 
Vietnam  was  available  to  the  U.S.  military  command. 

From  1966  through  1969,  at  least  three  similarly  damaging,  inde¬ 
pendently  written  reports  were  circulated  among  U.S.  military  offi¬ 
cers  and  civilian  planners  in  Saigon  and  in  Washington.  The  indict¬ 
ment  was  unmistakable:  South  Korean  troops  armed  and  paid  by  the 
United  States  government  had  deliberately  murdered  hundreds  of 
Vietnamese  civilians. 

Early  in  1970,  the  results  of  two  of  these  reports  were  made  public 
in  remarks  to  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post  by  their 
authors  -  both  of  them  at  the  time  avowed  supporters  of  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  and  both  employed  as  researchers  under  contract  to  the  Pentagon. 

Now  a  third  report  is  available  to  confirm  the  charges.  Compiled 
in  late  1966  by  RAND  Corporation  employes  working  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  Pentagon-financed  study  in  Vietnam,  it  has  been  published  in 
full  by  Alternative  Features  Service  after  nearly  six  years  of  suppres¬ 
sion. 

To  trace  the  history  of  these  three  documents  is  to  stumble  through 
the  murk  of  Pentagon-sponsored  war  research,  a  hidden  battlefield 
where  governmental  secrecy  yet  prevails  over  fast-growing  disillusion¬ 
ment  with  the  war  and  its  excesses. 

It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  persistent  reports  of  Korean  atroc¬ 
ities  in  Vietnam  did  reach  the  highest  levels  of  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion.  Late  in  1969,  RAND’s  Francis  J.  West  spoke  about  them  with 
Undersecretary  of  State  Elliot  Richardson  (Washington  Post,  Jan.  12, 
1970).  And  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  said  on  “Face  the 
Nation”  (Jan.  11, 1970)  that  his  department  had  received  “certain  re¬ 
ports”  of  alleged  atrocities. 

It  is  also  clear  that,  despite  these  recurring  reports,  there  are  today 
more  U.S. -financed  South  Korean  troops  in  Vietnam  than  there  were 
in  1966  when  the  earliest  evidence  of  Korean  war  crimes  was  uncov¬ 
ered.  Included  among  the  more  than  30,000  Korean  troops  still  in 
Vietnam  is  the  same  20, 000-mem  Ninth  (“Tiger”)  Division  which  was 
identified  as  responsible  for  memy  of  the  atrocities;  its  reputation  for 
ruthlessness  and  brutality  remains  undiminished.  The  Korean  fight¬ 
ing  force  in  Vietnam  today  has  nearly  three  times  the  reported  stren¬ 
gth  of  U.S.  combat  troops  remaining  in  the  South  (7,000). 

It  is  important  not  to  become  lost  in  sensationalism  when  explor¬ 
ing  the  matter  of  Korean  operations  in  Vietnam.  There  is  no  scape¬ 
goat  here,  no  Calley,  no  simple  focus  for  guilt  and  hatred  and  revul¬ 
sion:  what  is  at  question  is  the  systematic  fashion  in  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  has  masked  its  prosecution  of  the  war. 

While  hiding  behind  the  sham  of  “withdrawl,”  the  Nixon  Admin¬ 
istration  has  steadily  broadened  the  scope  of  U.S.  operations  in  South¬ 
east  AsiaHhrough  vastly  increased  air  and  naval  activity  and  growing 
numbers  of  non- American  troops  under  the  eager  guidance  and  fin- 
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ancial  support  of  the  Pentagon. 

Central  to  the  “Nixon  Doctrine”  of  counter-insurgency  in  Asian  na¬ 
tions  where  revolution.is  brewing  is  the  employment  of  Asian  troops 
such  as  South  Koreans.  Their  substitution  for  American  soldiers  in 
counter-insurgency  has  many  advocates  for  the  U.S.  military  establish¬ 
ment: 

♦Domestic  U.S.  opposition  to  foreign  operations  is  reduced  because 
American  involvement  is  less  visible. 

♦Opposition  abroad  is  reduced  because  people  are  not  confronted 
with  the  overt  presence  of  U.S.  expeditionary  forces. 

♦Foreign  troops  cost  the  U.S.  less  to  maintain.  (An  Asian  soldier 
costs  about  l/15th  as  much  as  mis  American  counterpart,  former 
Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clifford  told  Congress  in  1969.) 

The  United  States  has  spent  billions  of  dollars  to  turn  the  South 
Korean  army  into  a  reliable  instrument  of  U.S.  policy.  Between  1950 
and  1968,  according  to  Pentagon  sources,  South  Korea  received  $2.5 
billion,  plus  several  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  excess  U.S.  mil¬ 
itary  equipment.  U.S.  support  of  the  Korean  military  costs  more  than 
$150  million  per  year,  and  the  cost  to  the  U.S.  for  maintaining  South 
Korean  troops  in  Vietnam  has  itself  exceeded  $1  billion  since  1965. 

Although  U.S.  State  Department  officials  assert  that  the  50,000 
troops  Korea  provided  to  Vietnam  were  a  gesture  of  gratitude  for  U.S. 
support  during  the  Korean  War,  this  explanation  was  not  taken  very 
seriously  by  most  of  the  Senators  attending  a  Foreign  Relations  Sub¬ 
committee’s  hearings  on  the  subject  in  February,  1970.  Senator  J. 
William  Fulbright,  for  instance,  exclaimed:  “It  does  not  really  add 
up  very  well  that  this  is  a  great  gesture  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
Korea  to  pay  their  obligation.  They  were  simply  making  a  good  bus¬ 
iness  deal  at  our  request  and  urging.” 

Most  of  the  rewards  for  Koreans  from  this  “good  business  deal” 
are  in  the  form  of  direct  support  to  the  Seoul  government  and  of  con¬ 
tracts  with  Korean  businessmen,  such  as  construction  firms  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  war  material.  But  for  South  Korean  troops  in  the  field 
in  Vietnam  it  is  also  a  “good  business  deal.”  Wages  for  a  private  av¬ 
erage  about  $45  a  month  —  as  opposed  to  less  than  $2  per  month  that 
he  would  earn  at  home  in  Korea.  And  a  high  official  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea’s  Consulate-General  in  San  Francisco  insists  that  Korean 
troops  in  Vietnam  are  directly  paid  and  equipped  by  the  U.S.  military 
command  there. 

The  official,  who  nervously  demanded  anonymity,  also  confirmed 
in  a  recent  telephone  interview  that  there  is  no  unified  U.S.-Korean 
military  command  in  Vietnam.  In  his  January,  1970,  appearance  be¬ 
fore  “Face  the  Nation,”  Secretary  Laird  claimed  that  “alleged  atro¬ 
cities”  by  South  Korean  troops  against  Vietnamese  civilians  were  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  because  of  the  absence  of  a  un¬ 
ified  command.  The  South  Korean  official,  however,  pointed  out 
that,  though  the  commands  were  separate,  “of  course,  they  are  now 
coordinating  in  the  operation.  In  Saigon,  the  U.S.  command  and  the 
Korean  command  have  very  intimate  relations.” 

As  one  result  of  the  U.S.-South  Korean  deal  to  forge  such  intimate 
relations.  South  Korea  has  been  turned  into  a  virtual  garrison  state. 

Of  the  world’s  major  military  powers  -  the  South  Korean  military, 
with  over  612,000  men,  is  the  sixth  largest  standing  army  in  the 
world  —  only  Taiwan  has  a  greater  percentage  of  its  population  in  the 
military.  The  armed  forces  control  most  major  national  services 
(communications,  transportation,  etc.)  and  occupy  strategic  sites 
throughout  the  country.  Alerts  are  held  often,  and  joint  training  ex¬ 
ercises  frequently  conducted  with  U.S.  troops.  Any  activities  which 
can  be  construed  as  anti-government  are  ruthlessly  suppressed  on  the 
grounds  that  they  provide  “aid  and  comfort”  to  the  enemy.  Un¬ 
authorized  assemblies  of  more  than  a  few  persons  are  forbidden. 

When  men  from  such  a  country  are  sent  into  combat  in  a  foreign 
land  for  economic  benefits  —  and  at  the  behest  of  the  United  States  — 
is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  become  cynical  and  express 
their  feelings  in  brutality  toward  the  local  population?  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  evidence,  in  addition  to  the  documented  reports  of  hundreds 
of  murdered  Vietnamese  civilians,  that  this  has  been  the  case.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  asked  about  Korean  treatment  of  prisoners  taken  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  an  American  official  in  Binh  Dinh  province  said,  “They  turn 
them  over  to  the  Vietnamese  police  -  if  there’s  anything  left  of  them.” 
(New  York  Times,  Sept.  13, 1970.) 

In  describing  to  a  RAND  Corporation  interviewer  in  1966  the  de¬ 
liberate  murder  of  27  civilians  in  Kinh  Tai  hamlet,  Binh  Dinh  pro¬ 
vince,  a  Vietnamese  villager  mused  painfully,  “  . . .  was  this  their  pol¬ 
icy,  or  was  it  the  cruelty  of  the  Korean  army?  I  wonder  ...” 

The  people  of  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  are  fully  entitled  to 
know  who  “they”  are,  and  what  is  “their  policy.” 

Prof.  Samuel  P.  Huntington  may  have  the  answer.  A  Harvard  col¬ 
league  of  Henry  Kissinger  a^d  an  important  foreign  policy  advisor,  [ 
Huntington  argued  in  the  quarterly  journal  Foreign  Affairs  that  “for¬ 
ced  urbanization”  is  the  key  to  U.S.  victory  in  Vietnam.  “If  the  dir- 
'ect  application  of  mechanical  and  conventional  power  takes  place  on 
such  a  massive  scale  as  to  produce  a  massive  migration  from  country¬ 
side  to  city,”  he  wrote,  then  the  possibilities  of  guerrilla  warfare  would 
be  virtually  eliminated  -  simply  by  isolating  the  population  in  more 
easily  controlled  urban  centers.  -■> 

The  newly-published  RAND  report  makes  clear  that  Korean  bru¬ 
tality  has  contributed  to  the  U.S.  strategy  of  “forced  urbanization,” 
a  strategy  that  has  brought  about  the  death  of  thousands  and  the 
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cont.  from  3 
the  50,000  ROK  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  These  costs  included 
salaries  and  large  bonuses  to  the 
troops;  all  of  their  equipment 
and  supplies,  financing  of  re¬ 
placement  divisions  for  the  ROK 
army  at  home,  the  purchase  in 
South  Korea  of  war  material  for 
use  in  Vietnam,  and  the  provision 
of  various  other  forms  of  military 
assistance  to  South  Korea. 

This  agreement  had  been 
reached  secretly  in  July,  1965, 
and  was  only  revealed  in  the 
hearings,  conducted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Sub-com¬ 
mittee  on  U.S.  Security  Agree¬ 
ments  and  Commitments  Abroad, 
when  Winthrop  G.  Brown,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Seoul  at  the  time, 
was  questioned.  Pentagon  figures 
show  that  by  the  end  of  1971, 
the  U.S.  had  paid  South  Korea 
over  $1  billion  for  the  use  of  its 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

The  buildup  of  ROK  troops 
in  Vietnam  paralleled  the  in¬ 
crease  in  U.S.  troops  from  1965 
to  1968.  By  the  end  of  1967, 
two  ROK  army  divisions  and  a 
marine  brigade  were  stationed 
in  Phu  Yen  and  Binh  Dinh  pro¬ 
vinces  in  the  central  coastal  re¬ 
gion  of  South  Vietnam. 

While  some  of  these  forces 
have  been  withdrawn  in  the  past 
year,  the  New  York  Times  re¬ 
ported  on  Feb.  13,  1972,  a  ten¬ 
tative  agreement  between  South 
Korea  and  the  Thieu  govern¬ 
ment  in  Saigon  to  leave  “some 
or  all”  of  the  remaining  30- 
40,000  ROK  troops  in  Vietnam 
until  the  end  of  1973. 

Press  reports  about  the  ROK 
troops  in  Vietnam  have  been 
sketchy  since  late  1966,  when 
the  newly-published  RAND  doc¬ 
ument  and  the  HSR  study  wae 
compiled.  But  Korean  forces  are 
still  active  in  Vietnam.  President 
Nixon,  in  his  April  26  speech  to 
the  nation,  referred  to  the  crucial 
role  of  South  Korean  troops  in 
the  current  fighting  “in  one 
area”  (the  Central  Highlands). 
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South  Viet  Opposition  Press 
Scores  Nixon  Moves 

—by  Ed  Allen 

SAIGON  (DNSI)  -  Like  half  a 
dozen  other  highly  critical  dailies 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  newspaper 
Dien  Tin  (Telegram)  -  the  most 
widely  read  opposition  paper  - 
has  shown  little  unity  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  during 
the  present  offensive. 

“Russian  and  American  Ships 
will  collide,”  claimed  Dien  Tin’s 
banner  headlines  following  Nix¬ 
on’s  blockade  announcement. 
The  editorial  was  an  empassioned 
appeal  to  Nixon  to  step  away 
from  further  escalation  and  pos¬ 
sible  world  war.  The  second 
page  featured  a  series  on  the 


highly  critical  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  study  of  the  American  air 
war. 

The  editorial  scored  Nixon’s 
decision  as  “reckless”  and  firm 
evidence  of  the  failure  of  Viet¬ 
namization.  “If  Vietnamization 
had  been  successful,”  said  Dien 
Tin,  “Nixon  would  not  have 
moved  humanity  to  the  abyss  of 
World  War  IH.” 

Bombing  of  the  North  was 
also  heavily  criticized:  “If  the 
people  have  raised  their  voices 
against  the  North  for  rocketing 
the  cities,  then  certainly,  they 
will  raise  them  louder  against 
the  blockade  and  bombing  of  the 
North.” 

This  note  of  fear  was  also  the 
editorial  consensus  of  some  of 
the  other  opposition  newspapers. 
Dan  Chu  Nuoi  (New  Democracy) 
pointed  out  obvious  parallels 
with  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of 
1962,  but  notes  that  at  that 
time.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
had  given  the  Russians  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  not  to  loose  face  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  deal.  Furthermore,  said 
Dan  Chu  Muoi,  Kennedy  had  a 
“righteous  cause”  and  Nixon 
does  not. 

Criticism  of  the  Americans, 
long  a  constant  theme  of  the  op¬ 
position  press,  has  intensified 
since  the  offensive  began.  Nag¬ 
ging  questions  about  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Vietnamization  are  raised 
daily.  They  argue  that  certainly 
the  bombing  of  the  North  would 
be  unnecessary  if  the  program 
had  succeeded. 

By  contrast,  the  communists, 
both  Russian  and  North  Vietna¬ 
mese,  are  criticized  very  little.  In 
editorials,  they  are  almost  re¬ 
spectfully  referred  to  as  the 
“other  side”  while  the  Americans 
are  often  dubbed  “imperialists.” 

The  opposition  press  attempts 
to  avoid  censorship  by  not  criti¬ 
cizing  Thieu  directly,  yet  the 
confiscation  toll  of  these  news¬ 
papers  has  been  heavy. 

Those  not  censored  have  foc¬ 
used  on  the  might  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  army  and  arsenal, 
and  have  virtually  ignored  the 
few  ARVN  successes  trumpted  in 
the  pro-government  papers.  The 
subject  of  the  articles  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  found  in  many 
of  the  dailies  with  high  circula¬ 
tion,  suggests  that  if  organized 
opposition  to  Thieu  has  faded 
away  during  the  offensive,  there 
is  certainly  little  enthusiasm  for 
rallying  around  him. 

In  most  papers,  there  is  little 
news  of  the  anti-communist  co¬ 
alitions,  a  constant  theme  in  the 
conservative  English-language 
daily,  the  Saigon  Post.  Instead, 
the  papers  have  continued  to  re¬ 
port  “arrests”  and  “protests”  of 
students  who  are  reportedly  vic¬ 
tims  of  an  increased  campaign  of 
harrassment. 

Mr  Allen,  a  free  lance  writer, 
has  worked  in  Vietnam  for  the 
past  eighteen  months.  He  speaks 
Vietnamese. 


forced  relocation  of  millions  of  Vietnamese. 

In  demanding  an  end  to  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war,  the  seven 
point  peace  plan  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  insists  that  not  only  U.S.  forces  be  removed  but  also 
“all  troops,  military  personnel,  weapons,  and  war  materials  ...  of 
the  foriegn  countries  in  the  U.S.  camp.” 

Now  we  can  see  why  the  mercenaries  must  be  withdrawn. 
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For  a  man  who  cast  his 
first  vote  for  Calvin  Coolidge 

Dr.  Spock 
Has  Come  a 
Long  Way 

—by  John  Carroll 

We  had  been  waiting  for  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  to  appear  for  about 
30  minutes  and  the  River  Oaks  Garden  Club  Civic  Forum  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  fill  up.  Most  of  the  people  seemed  slightly  nervous.  After  all, 
Dr.  Spock  is  sort  of  a  national  figure  and  so  no  matter  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  you  found  to  chat  with,  your  eyes  kept  drifting  toward  the  door, 
searching  for  Spock,  wondering,  if  you’d  never  seen  him  before,  just 
exactly  what  he’d  look  like. 

He  didn’t  show  until  an  hour  after  he  was  scheduled  to  appear  and 
meanwhile  all  those  people  who  seemed  to  be  trying  to  remember  how 
to  be  loose,  trying  not  to  be  over  awed  because  they  were  seeing  a 
figure  in  the  movement,  a  hero  --  they  all  milled  around,  paying  a  dol¬ 
lar  for  the  drinks,  helping  the  New  Party  get  some  funds. 

And  they  all  must  have  felt  pretty  righteous  and  elite,  because,  in 
a  sense,  they  are  the  elite  -  the  elders,  the  new  leaders  from  the  old 
cloth  who  don’t  like  the  existing  teams  anymore,  but  not  enough  to 
go  out  and  found  their  own  league.  They  still  want  the  establishment 
recognition  so  that  they  can  say,  “See,  we  did  it  by  your  rules  and 
that  makes  us  legit.” 

But  about  that  time  Spock  came  in  and  he  was  taller  than  you 
could  imagine  and  looked  just  like  you’d  want  your  father  to  look. 
He’s  69  now  and  the  hardships  of  his  trial  for  conspiracy  to  aid  draft 
resisters  and  the  subsequent  appeals  don’t  seem  to  have  dimmed  the 
humor  in  the  man.  He  laughs  readily  and  easily  and  it  is  a  better  part 
of  his  make  up. 

He  came  to  the  Forum  late  and  Ben  Russell,  the  New  Party  sena¬ 
torial  candidate  in  the  last  election,  moved  nervously  on  the  fringes, 
looking  at  his  watch  and  hoping  that  the  radio  newsman  wouldn’t  tie 
him  up  too  long  as  he  stood  there  under  his  chin  and  flipped  him 
questions.  Finally,  the  doctor  moved  away  and  into  the  crowd,  but 
the  people  didn’t  surge  to  meet  him;  instead,  they  kept  on  talking 
and  looking  out  of  the  comers  of  their  eyes,  wondering  when  he 
would  get  around  to  shaking  their  hand,  looking  into  their  eyes.  And 
move  he  did.  Acting  more  the  professional  politician  than  you  would 
like  to  imagine,  Spock  restlessly  pursued  the  hands  and  the  faces, 
looking  constantly  to  the  next  face,  the  next  hand. 

Then  finally  the  fidgity  Russell  whistled  through  the  microphone 
to  gain  the  crowd’s  attention.  He  introduced  the  doctor  after  letting 
the  faithful  know  that  for  two  years  the  New  Party  had  pursued  what 
the  law  had  told  them  to  pursue  so  that  they  could  get  their  name  on 
the  November  ballot.  They’d  had  party  conventions,  meetings  and 
the  whole  works. 

But  do  you  know  what  they  told  them  in  Austin  when  they  went 
and  asked  to  be  put  on  the  ballot?  “Come  back  with  22,000  signa¬ 
tures,  along  with  their  voter  registration  numbers,  and  make  sure 
everyone  of  them  is  notarized.  And,  oh  yes,  they  can’t  have  voted  in 
the  last  primary.” 

So  that’s  where  the  New  Party  stands  at  the  moment,  although  Rus¬ 
sell  said  they  are  taking  it  to  court. 

Then  Spock  came  on.  He  let  us  peek  into  his  background.  He 
told  us  that  he’d  been  a  Republican  when  he  first  started  out  and  it 
was  amazing  to  him  when  he  got  to  Columbia  University  that  some¬ 
one  with  a  college  education  could  be  a  Democrat, 

He  persevered  as  a  Republican  until  he  became  a  New  Deal  Demo¬ 
crat,  which  means  he  has  credentials  that  go  back  a  long  way.  And  he 


talked  about  campaigning  for  Lyndon  in  ‘64  as  a  peace  advocate.  He’d 
been  picked  from  SANE  as  a  spokesman  and  raised  a  lot  of  money  as 
Lyndon  told  the  country  what  they  wanted  to  hear. 

LBJ  even  called  Spock  after  the  election  and  said  he  hoped  he 
would  be  worthy  of  his  trust.  It  was  three  months  later  that  Tonkin 
happened  and  Spock  started  going  radical. 

Spock  focused  on  our  other  international  dealings^  finding  that  we 
had  done  more  of  the  same  in  the  last  200  years.  He  talked  of  our 
fantastic  degree  of  military  imperialism  and  how  we  manipulate 
things  in  other  countries  to  save  industry’s  chestnuts. 

The  doctor  didn’t  stop  there.  He  became  aware  of  the  domestic 
plight  in  this  country.  “We  could  easily  give  good  medical  care  in 
the  states  if  the  government  cared  abrv  >  f  the  people  instead  of  being 
beholden  to  industry.  Why  should  the  rich  be  the  only  ones  to  get 
good  medical  care?”  asked  Doctor  Spock.  And  he  went  on  to  cut 
industry  some  more  and  lay  them  out  and  wonder  why  it’s  the  poor 
man  who  pays  the  taxes  for  the  rich  man’s  wars  and  why  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  only  serving  the  wealthy. 

Then  Spock  got  into  why  he  is  running  for  a  presidency  he  doesn’t 
think  he  can  win.  He  outlined  his  platform,  which  is  populist  in  na¬ 
ture  and  radical  in  content.  Basically,  he  wants  to  bring  things  back 
down  to  a  more  personal  level.  Control  of  industry  has  to  be  local 
so  that  the  people  can  give  the  directions.  His  platform  contains  the 
obvious  plank  of  End  the  War  Now,  coupled  with  complete  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  our  military  forces  from  all  over  the  world. 

He  wants  to  guarantee  $6,500  a  year  for  a  family  of  four  and  free 
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medical  and  dental  care.  He  wants  an  end  to  sexism  and  all  victimless 
crimes.  But  his  keystone  plank,  as  he  calls  it,  is  his  economic  plank. 

He  wants  to  close  all  tax  loopholes  because,  he  says,  there  is  a  $70 
billion  dollar  drain  there. 

“The  American  people  must  gain  control  of  the  institutions  that 
influence  their  lives.”  He  wants  the  police  under  stricter  neighbor¬ 
hood  control.  “The  police  need  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  people  they 
serve.” 

Spock  was  winding  down  now.  He  was  tired  from  a  fast  day  of  run¬ 
ning  around.  All  day  long  he  had  sung  the  same  song  and  the  throat 
was  getting  . tired.  But  maybe  he  had  some  effect  and  maybe  he  and 
the  others  like  him  are  building  a  party  from  the  ground  up,  and  may¬ 
be  they  will  show  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  parties  to  be 
corrupt  and  maybe  he  will  give  the  youth  some  place  to  go  and  work. 

At  any  rate,  he  is  trying,  and  he’ll  keep  on  trying  even  though  Mc¬ 
Govern  might  get  the  nomination,  because  he  doesn’t  think  George 
McGovern  is  radical  enough.  “He  still  believes  in  the  free  enterprise 
system.”  Spock  says  that  McGovern  is  only  dealing  with  the  sym¬ 
ptoms  and  that  even  if  he  does  get  elected,  he  will  still  have  to  deal 
with  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  who  were  elected  with  the  help  of 
industry’and  he  is  not  going  to  get  his  programs  through. 
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“a  Christ  for  every  crisis” 


Rotarians: 

Pacifying 
The  LDCs 


What  Did  You 
Say  “EEOC” 
Stands  For? 

—by  Susan  Montgomery 

Barbara  Suttle  is  trying  to  get . 
her  job  back.  Until  May  31,  she 
worked  for  the  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity  Commission 
(EEOC),  the  government  agency 
charged  with  hearing  job  dis¬ 
crimination  complaints. 

Suttle  charges  that  EEOC  has 
discriminated  against  her  be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  white  female  —  a 
white  female  who  has  been  an 
outspoken  advocate  of  women’s 
rights.  The  EEOC  director  in 
Houston  is  black.  So  is  Suttle’s 
former  supervisor. 

In  1970,  Suttle  was  one  of 
several  National  Organization  for 
Women  members  who  testified 
at  EEOC  hearings  in  Houston, 
citing  employment  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  Texas  Employment  Com¬ 
mission,  as  discriminating  against 
women. 

The  EEOC  opened  a  district 
office  in  Houston  in  May,  1971. 
Suttle  was  one  of  five  NOW 
members  who  visited  the  EEOC 
office  asking  them  to  hire  wo¬ 
men,  whites  as  well  as  minority 
women.  Later,  Suttle  applied 
for  a  job  with  the  agency. 

In  September,  1971,  Suttle 
was  one  of  some  seven  people 
hired.  In  her  opinion,  the  only 
reason  she  got  the  job  was  that 
EEOC  wanted  others  whose 
names  were  below  hers  on  the 
list  of  qualified  people  awaiting 
openings. 

After  being  hired,  Suttle  was 
given  what  she  feels  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  training.  When  she  asked 
questions,  she  was  told  to  do  as 
she  liked,  even  though  the  cases 
given  her  were  frequently  com¬ 
plicated. 

Suttle  applied  for  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  GS-13  rating  neces¬ 
sary  to  qualify  for  a  supervisory 
position.  (This  is  the  way  it’s 
done  in  civil  service.)  Three 
supervisory  positions  were  then 
open  in  the  Houston  office.  She 
applied.  Some  time  passed  be¬ 
fore  she  heard  of  anything,  and 
then  she  was  told  only  that  she 
“lacked  specialized  experience  in 
intergroup  relations.”  What  that 
meant,  she  never  found  out.  She 
was  told  that  she  was  rocking 
the  boat,  was  a  troublemaker. 

She  was  also  told  that  she 
didn’t  really  need  the  job,  any¬ 
way.  She  could  get  a  white  man 
to  support  her.  Suttle  is  di¬ 
vorced,  has  five  children,  and 
the  Great  American  Myth  to 
the  contrary,  there  is  no  Man  in 
sight. 

The  harassment  continued. 
She  was  refused  help  with  pro- 
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blems,  was  not  permitted  to  ex¬ 
press  her  views  in  staff  meetings 
and  was  called  down  for  closing 
the  door  to  her  office. 

On  one  occasion,  she  received 
a  telephone  call  at  work  as  a 
director  of  Wpmen’s  Equity 
Action  League  (a  feminist  group) 
and  was  called  into  the  director’s 
office.  Employes  of  EEOC  are 
discouraged  from  participating 
in  such  groups. 

Finally,  in  November,  1971, 
Suttle  filed  a  complaint  through 
the  EEOC  in-house  grievance  pro¬ 
cedure,  charging  discrimination 
was  the  reason  she  was  not  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  supervisory  posi¬ 
tion.  Two  of  the  three  positions 
are  still  open.  One  was  filled  by 
the  black  man  who  became 
Suttle’s  supervisor. 

On  April  3,  1972,  the  ax 
finally  fell,  after  an  argument 
over  whether  Suttle  could  leave 
a  staff  meeting  to  go  to  the  rest¬ 
room.  That  afternoon,  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  discharge  letter  from 
the  director,  saying  her  actions 
were  “inimical  to  the  operation 
of  the  office.”  Since  Suttle  was 
still  a  probationary  employe 
(everyone  is,  for  one  year)  her 
employers  were  not  obligated  to 
list  the  reasons  for  her  dismissal. 

When  the  official  letter  came 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  notify¬ 
ing  her  that  she  was  fired  ef¬ 
fective  April  28,  Suttle  filed  a 
second  complaint  with  the 
EEOC  in-house  grievance  process, 
charging  retaliatory  firing.  She 
asked  for  an  extension  of  her 
termination  date  until  after  the 
investigation  of  her  complaint 
was  finished.  An  extension  un¬ 
til  June  1  was  granted,  and  she 
was  able  to  continue  working. 

June  1  drew  near,  and  still  no 
report  had  been  filed  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Suttle  asked  for  another 
extension  and  was  told  it  would 
be  granted. 

No  extension  was  granted, 
however,  and  on  May  31,  she  re¬ 
ceived  formal  discharge  notice. 
This  left  her  without  any  income. 
No  determination  has  yet  been 
made  (as  of  June  16)  on  whether 
her  complaint  will  be  upheld. 

Suttle  and  her  attorney,  David 
T.  Lopez,  went  to  court  and 
asked  for  a  restraining  order 
against  EEOC  until  the  investi¬ 
gation  is  resolved.  They  also 
asked  for  a  detailed  list  of  the 
reasons  for  Suttle’s  dismissal, 
contending  that  they  relate  to 
Suttle’s  activities  prior  to  her 
employment.  The  judge  has 
taken  the  case  under  advisement, 
and  a  hearing  is  scheduled  for 
June  22.  In  the  meantime, 
Suttle  is  still  not  working  or 
getting  any  back  pay. 

Suttle’s  case  is  not  unique. 
EEOC  has  been  faced  with  other 
such  suits  around  the  country, 
and  in  some  cases  the  agency  has 
been  forced  to  comply  with  its 
own  anti-discrimination  stan¬ 
dards. 

But  Barbara  Suttle  still  has  a 
long  way  to  go.  The  EEOC  has 
already  indicated  that  they  will 
appeal  an  adverse  ruling,  so  the 
case  may  Hrag  on  for  some  time. 
And  Barbara  Suttle  has  no 
money.  It  seems  there  is  a  very 
high  price  to  pay  to  get  your 
“guaranteed”  constitutional 
rights. 


by  Karen  Northcott 

GOODWILL  BEGINS  WITH  YOU! 
Let  it  radiate  into  all  parts  of  life! 
Let  it  encircle  the  globe! 

Those  denizens  of  internation¬ 
al  goodwill  and  understanding, 
the  Rotarians,  came  to  town 
last  week  for  the  63rd  Annual 
Rotary  International  Convention. 
Over  17,000  Rotarians  and  their 
families  participated  in  the  four- 
day  program  of  morning  plenary 
sessions,  afternoon  lunches  for 
the  men,  style  shows  for  the 
“ladies”  and  Astroworld  junkets 
for  the  “young  people,”  and  in¬ 
ternational  friendship  meetings 
and  dinners  in  the  evenings.  The 
delegates  were  representing  some 
700,000  Rotarians  around  the 
world  from  148  “Rotarian  coun¬ 
tries”  involving  15,250  Rotarian 
clubs. 

The  conventioneers  were  a 
strange,  rather  frightening  breed. 
They  came  in  all  sizes,  all  ages, 
all  nationalities.  They  were  all 
very  solemn,  very  earnest,  short 
haired,  well-dressed,  well-mani¬ 
cured  business  and  professional 
men. 

They  spoke  in  platitudes  of 


“goodwill  through  service.” 

Their  projects  of  world  service 
programs,  community  service 

programs  and  vocational  service 
programs  are  highly  touted. 

Most  of  these  programs,  however, 
merely  hand  over  moderate  sums 
of  money  to  poverty  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  or 
“LDC’s  -  Lesser  Developed 

Countries.” 

Through  the  World  Commun¬ 
ity  Service  program  the  “Rotary 
Clubs  separated  by  national 
boundaries,  oceans  or  continents 
cooperate  in  projects  designed 
to  improve  life  in  needy  com¬ 
munities  to  promote  knowledge 
and  understanding.”  Yet  when 
I  asked  for  an  example  of  such 
projects  I  was  merely  handed  a 
press  kit  containing  a  flak  sheet 
with  a  special  section  “report¬ 
ing  the  highlights  of  the  rotary 
year  1971-72.”  Alleviation  of 
hunger  and  help  to  victims  of 
disaster  were  listed  in  this  kit  as 
two  exemplary  projects. 
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The  Community  Service  pro¬ 
gram  “tackles  community  prob¬ 
lems  directly  and  provides  man¬ 
power  and  funds  to  support  on¬ 
going  projects.”  Community 
projects  have  included  anti-pol¬ 
lution  efforts  in  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  fund  raising 
for  low  cost  housing  and  teach¬ 
ing  reading  and  writing  to  con¬ 
struction  workers  in  Mexico. 

The  Vocational  Service  pro¬ 
gram  “recognizes  the  worthiness 
of  11  useful  occupations  and 
guides  the  young  as  they  grope 
in  their  school  years  for  that 
career  path  that  will  give  them 
a  life  of  fulfillment  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  their  adult  years.” 

Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
Paraguary,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
Angola,  Rhodesia,  Algiers,  Zam¬ 
bia,  the  Republic  of  China,  Jap¬ 
an,  Thailand,  Vietnam,  India, 
BenglaDesh,  Korea  -  all  Eire  a 
peirt  of  “The  World  of  Rotary,” 
according  to  the  press  kit.  How 
mEiny  young  people  in  the  bar¬ 
rios  and  ghettos  of  the  United 
States,  how  many  in  the  Third 
World  nations  Eire  able  to  afford 
the  luxury  of  “choosing  a  csireer 
path  that  will  give  them  a  life  of 
fulfillment  and  satisfaction?” 
•How  msiny  will  live  long  enough 
to  “enjoy  their  adult  years.” 

On  a  superficial  level  the 
Rotary  programs  may  seem 
quite  liberal,  beneficial  and  laud¬ 
able.  Yet,  the  mere  contribution 
of  financial  aid  and  material 
goods  to  poverty  areas  within 
the  United  States  or  to  the 
“Lesser  Developed  Countries”  of 
the  Third  World  is  nothing  more 
than  a  patronizing  pat  on  the 
head;  the  haves  giving  to  the 
have  nots  in  order  to  keep  them 
in  their  place  on  the  right  path: 
the  path  which  allows  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  to  act  as  the  cop  of 
the  world,  to  kill  and  maim  in 
Vietnam  in  the  name  of  peace 
and  honor  and  to  contain  liber¬ 
ation  struggles  in  most  of  the 
above  mentioned  countries. 

The  Rotarians  profess  a  great 
interest  in  and  love  of  youth  and 
it  is  expressed  “through  the  train¬ 
ing  of  young  minds  and  through 
the  shaping  of  attitudes.”  This 
training  of  minds  and  shaping  of 
attitudes  was  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  during  the  special  youth 
panel,  “The  Last  Word,”  pre¬ 


sented  at  one  of  the  plenary  ses¬ 
sions.  The  panel  featured  mod¬ 
erator  Ed  Brandon,  Channel  13’s 
weather  man;  Finn  Borgersen, 
President  of  the  Rotaract  Club 
of  Oslo,  Norway;  Dr.  Karen  Ger- 
reald,  recipient  of  a  special  grant 
from  the  Rotary  Foundation; 
Clem  Renouf,  Director  of  the 
Youth  Exchange  and  Leadership 
Awards  Program  of  Nambour, 
Queens,  Australia;  and  John  P. 
Watkins,  Interact  District  Gover¬ 
nor  from  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

In  introducing  the  panel, 
Rotary  International  President 
Ernst  G.  Breitholtz  said,  “  Y  oung 
people  Eiround  the  world  have 
been  much  maligned  of  late  and 
unjustly  so.  They  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  bad  publicity. 
Today  we  sure  going  to  show  you 
the  positive  side  of  the  youth 
picture.” 

Finn  and  John  were  high 
school  or  college  age,  Karen  was 


in  her  late  20’s  and  Clem,  well, 
Clem  was  there  as  a  father  figure 
and  as  a  director  of  Rotaract. 
Clem  and  Karen  had  their  act 
together;  both  knew  the  Rotary 
lines  to  perfection.  They  knew 
what  the  people  in  the  audience 
wanted  to  hear  and  they  de- , 
livered.  Finn  and  John  weren’t 
quite  so  smooth  or  slick. 

Brandon  asked  the  panelists 
to  comment  upon  the  frequent 
criticism  that  the  Rotary  Club 
sponsors  youth  activities  towards 
the  youth  who  don’t  need  it. 
Finn  looked  bewildered,  so  Bran¬ 
don  didn’t  even  give  him  a 
chance  to  answer.  Clem  ssiid, 
“We  select  young  people  to  be 
the  bridge  between  the  younger 
generation  and  us.  Interact  is  a 
service  club  for  outstanding  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  last  four  years  of 
school  preceeding  university. 
Rotaract  is  for  young  adults  18- 
20  and  seeks  to  stimulate  accep¬ 


tance  of  high  ethical  standards 
in  occupations,  to  develop  leader¬ 
ship  and  responsible  citizenship 
through  service  to  the  commun¬ 
ity  and  to  promote  international 
understanding  and  peace.” 

When  asked  if  these  students 
were  truly  interested  in  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  peace 
Finn  answered,  “Yes,  this  can  be 
seen  in  the  peace  movement.” 
John  echoed  him  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  audience.  “The 
protest  movement  is  a  result  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Young 
people  are  tired  of  war.  They 
are  interested  in  the  ideals  of 
peace  and  tranquility.” 

Brandon  quickly  asked  sm¬ 
other  question,  one  which  he 
felt  weis  safer  ground.  What  are 
the  needs  of  young  people? 
John  felt  respect  was  the  an¬ 
swer.  “They  want  to  be  listened 
to  and  heard.”  Lack  of  commun¬ 
ication  is  the  reEison  for  most 
wars,  he  continued. 

Finn  felt  youth  wanted  a 
chance  to  be  in  on  decision 
making.  “Young  people  are 
closed  out  of  the  decision  mak¬ 
ing.  Let  us  have  the  chance  to 
pEirticipate  in  the  decision  mak¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

Karen  said,  “Each  person 
needs  to  be  a  fortress  of  strength, 
to  be  strong  in  body,  free  from 
the  contsimination  of  drugs,  to 
have  a  clean  character.” 

Clem  felt  what  they  need  is 
friendship.  He  called  this  an 
“investment  in  youth.  We  have 
faith  in  the  younger  generation, 
we’re  putting  our  necks  on  the 
line  and  taking  them  as  friends.” 

The  final  question  weis  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  youth  of  today 
have  heroes.  John  said  that  he 
personally  likes  Charlie  Chaplin 
but  he  knew  that  there  are  many 
young  people  who  look  up  to 
and  respect  George  McGovern. 
The  audience  booed  and  John 
was  forced  to  repeat  that  Mc¬ 
Govern  wasn’t  his  personal  hero. 

Clem  felt  “the  example  of 
the  common  mEin”  weis  the  new 
hero  of  the  youth. 

Karen  brought  this  house 
down  with  her  answer  of  “Jesus 
Christ  is  my  hero.  There  is  a 
Christ  for  every  crisis,”  she  an¬ 
swered  and  the  orgEmist  closed 
the  panel  to  the  sounds  of  “Jesus 
Christ  Superstar.” 
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Burton’s  Book  of  the  Blues 

by  Burton  Wilson,  with  an  introduction  by 
Chet  Flippo.  Speleo  Press,  Austin. 

—by  Tary  Owens 

Burton  Wilson’s  long-awaited  Book  of 
the  Blues  is  now  out.  For  the  last  10  years 
Burton  has  been  photographing  Texas  mus¬ 
icians  and  his  book  is  as  close  as  you  can 
get  to  a  history  of  the  Texas  music  scene. 
More  than  anything  else  the  book  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chronicle  of  the  Austin  scene,  how 
it  started,  and  where  it  went. 

The  photographs  are  fine;  they  capture 
the  spirit  of  the  ‘60’s  as  well  as  anything  I 
can  recall.  Between  1963  and  the  present 
an  amazing  array  of  Texas  musicians  have 
made  Austin  their  home,  or  at  least  their 
stopping  off  place. 

Included  in  Burton’s  collection  are  many 
of  the  greats  of  the  blues  and  rock  world: 
Janis  Joplin,  Muddy  Waters,  Jimmy  Reed, 
Big  Joe  Williams,  Johnny  and  Edgar  Winter, 
Freddy  King,  Otis  Spann,  Steve  Miller, 
Mance  Lipscomb,  Robert  Shaw,  Jerry  Gar¬ 
cia,  Taj  Mahal;  the  list  could  go  on  indefin¬ 
itely.  But  the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
book  is  the  accurate  representation  of  a 
scene;  some  of  the  groups  are  little-known, 
nationally,  and  some  seem  to  have  little  to 
do  with  the  blues,  but  all  were  essential 
parts  of  a  music  phenomenon  that  grew 
from  a  converted  gas-station  to  Madison 
Square  Garden. 

The  book  begins  with  a  photo  of  Janis, 
who  lived  in  Austin  off  and  on  for  several 
years.  She  began  her  musical  career  in  Aus¬ 
tin  in  1962,  playing  with  Lannie  Wiggins 
and  Powell  St.  John  in  the  Waller  Creek 
Boys.  Lannie  played  guitar  and  banjo,  Pow¬ 
ell  played  harp  and  Janis  played  auto-harp. 
They  all  sang,  but  Janis  carried  most  of  the 
tunes. 

They  played  what  was  then  referred  to  as 
folk  music,  which  included  Appalachian  bal¬ 
lads,  the  blues,  jugband  songs,  bluegrass  and 
country  music,  as  well  as  contemporary 
songs.  Included  in  their  repertoire  were 
songs  from  Woody  Guthrie,  Leadbelly, 

Blind  Lemon  Jefferson,  Bessie  Smith,  the 
Memphis  Jugband,  Hank  Williams,  Bill  Mon¬ 
roe,  Jimmy  Rodgers  and  occasionally  Bob 
Dylan  or  some  of  their  own  songs.  From 
this  same  musical  background  grew  most  of 
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the  best  musicians  and  singers  of  the  era. 

The  second  photograph  is  of  Kenneth 
Threadgill,  the  father  of  the  Austin  music 
scene.  Kenneth  sings  Jimmy  Rodgers  songs, 
perhaps  better  than  Jimmy  Rodgers  did. 

His  voice  is  funky  yet  true,  and  when  he 
yodels  it’s  like  a  bell.  It  was  in  Kenneth 
Threadgill ’s  bar  on  North  Lamar  that  Janis 
first  sang  in  public  and  where  a  whole 
school  of  musicians  developed.  Y ou  can 
still  hear  Mr.  Threadgill  sing  and  sell  Lone 
Star  Beer  in  Austin. 

Mance  Lipscomb,  pictured  next,  has  in¬ 
fluenced  more  musicians  than  anyone  in 
Texas  I  can  think  of;  he  has  been  here  since 


Mance  Lipscomb 


the  beginning  and  after  more  than  100  per¬ 
formances  in  Austin,  still  comes  back,  play¬ 
ing  like  an  18  year  old  and  belying  his  77 
years. 

From  Threadgill ’s  bar  and  folk  music  the 
Austin  scene  moved  to  rock  in  the  middle 
‘60’s.  The  Thirteenth  Floor  Elevators  were 
among  the  first  acid-rock  bands  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  were  the  focal  point  for  Texas  mus¬ 
ic  for  several  years.  The  Elevators  preceded 
Burton’s  career  as  a  photographer  so  they 
are  not  pictured,  but  the  Conqueroo,  who 
inherited  the  Elevators’  following,  are  feat¬ 
ured  prominently. 

Other  early  Texas  bands  that  helped 
start  a  revolution  were  the  afore-mentioned 
Conqueroo  (who  were  originally  a  jugband 
called  St.  John  and  the  Conqueroo),  Shiva’s 
Headband,  The  Sunnyland  Special,  featur¬ 
ing  Angela  Strehli,  The  Southern  Flyers, 
later  known  as  Pure  Funk,  The  Wigs,  Jerry 
Jeff  Walker,  and  Kenneth  Threadgill’s  band. 
The  Hootenanny  Hoots. 

Some  of  the  blues  masters  of  the  Austin 
area  who  influenced  these  bands  were  Rob¬ 
ert  Shaw,  the  Kong  of  the  barrell-house 
piano.  Grey  Ghost,  not  pictured,  and  Teo- 
dar  Jackson,  a  fantastic  blues  fiddler  who 
taught  and  inspired  Spencer  Perskin  of  Shi¬ 
va’s  Headband. 

(Teodar,  pronounced  “T  Holy,”  died  in 
1965  and  although  he  is  not  pictured,  a  ben¬ 
efit  for  him  was  the  first  musical  event  that 
brought  together  all  the  disparate  parts  of 
the  Austin  scene  from  country,  to  folk,  to 
blues  to  rock  and  featured  Austin’s  first 
light  show.  It  was  at  tms  concert  that  Janis 
earned  her  first  standing  ovation  and  rave 
reviews,  some  six  months  before  she  joined 
Big  Brother  and  the  Holding  Company.) 

In  1966  and  1967  there  was  a  mass  ex¬ 
odus  of  musicians  from  Austin  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  On  the  West  Coast,  musicians  from 
all  over  Texas  formed  groups  and  many  be¬ 
came  nationally  known  rockand  roll  stars. 

Burton  Wilson  made  several  trips  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  photographed  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Texas  musical  Clan.  Among  the 
Texas-Califomia  transplants  pictured  in  his 
book  are  Mother  Earth,  with  Powell  St. 

John  and  Tracy  Nelson,  The  Steve  Miller 

Com.  on  14 


Johnny  Winter 


Robert  Shaw  -  King  of  the  Barrelhouse  Piano 
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Texas  Dems 
Hold 

Convention 

—by  Martin  Chapman 

The  state  Democratic  Party  Convention  held  June  13  in  San  An¬ 
tonio  left  everyone  with  a  desire  for  something  better  and  a  feeling 
that  after  saying,  “Mother,  May  I?”  the  people  took  two  steps  for¬ 
ward  and  one  step  backward. 

The  convention  itself  lasted  some  17  hours  and  was  punctuated  by 
brief  flurries  of  activity  and  interest  among  immense  snowstorms  of 
ennui  for  most  of  the  4,000-plus  delegates,  alternates,  guests,  and 
newspeople. 

Liberal  and  conservative  Democratic  Party  leaders  expressed  sur¬ 
prise,  delight  and  some  disappointment  with  specific  convention  re¬ 
sults,  although  they  generally  agreed  that,  overall,  the  convention  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  national  party  mandate  of  fair  play  for  everyone. 

The  convention  resulted  in  42  national  convention  delegates  for 
George  Wallace,  34  delegates  for  George  McGovern,  21  delegates  for 
Humphrey  and  33  uncommitted  delegates.  The  convention  also  de¬ 
cided  the  makeup  of  various  permanent  state  party  committees  and 
elected  a  national  committeeman  and  national  committeewoman. 

The  convention  got  off  to  a  slow  start  with  a  three-hour  delay 
while  delegates  voted  in  an  important  straw  poll,  which  decided  the 
presidential  preference  percentages  of  the  total  130  delegates.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Democratic  Party  rules,  deficiencies  in  minority  repre¬ 
sentation  among  the  100  delegates  elected  from  individual  caucuses 
would  have  to  be  corrected  in  the  selection  of  the  30  at-large  delegates. 
The  assignment  of  these  30  at-large  delegates  would  also  equalize  the 
number  of  delegates  assigned  to  the  various  presidential  preferences  in 
order  to  reflect  the  percentages  represented  in  the  straw  vote. 

After  the  straw  poll,  the  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Temp¬ 
orary  Chairman  Roy  Orr  and  immediately  broke  into  senatorial  dis¬ 
trict  caucuses  to  elect  members  to  the  permanent  credentials  com¬ 
mittee.  The  permanent  credentials  committee,  which  was  made  up 
mainly  of  Wallace  and  Humphrey  supporters,  considered  the  report  of 
the  Temporary  Credentials  Committee,  which  had  been  appointed  sev¬ 
eral  months  previously  by  On?  and  stacked  by  him  to  reflect  a  conser¬ 
vative,  old-guard  majority.  The  temporary  committee  had  met  before 
the  convention  and  denied  credentials  to  several  delegates,  including 
10  members  of  the  Harris  County  delegation,  among  whom  were 
state  Rep.  Lauro  Cruz,  nominees  Mickey  Leland  and  Anthony  Hall, 
Houston  Controller  Leonel  Castillo  and  several  other  blacks,  chicanos 
and  women.  The  permanent  committee  upheld  the  temporary  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  in  almost  all  cases. 

The  report  was  then  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  convention, 
where  the  delegates  had  the  choice  of  either  accepting  or  rejecting  it. 

At  this  point,  liberal  leaders,  including  Billie  Carr  and  Curtis  Graves, 
decided  to  compromise  with  the  conservatives  and  not  push  for  a  roll 
call  vote  on  the  report  —  and  a  possible  defeat. 

“After  consulting  with  the  leadership  of  the  McGovern  people,”  , 
Carr  said  to  the  convention,  “we  feel  that  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  this  convention  to  have  a  roll  call  vote  over  this  issue.” 

Graves  added,  “Sometimes  we  oughta  mount  our  horse  and  ride  in¬ 
to  battle  and  sometimes  we  maybe  oughta  recollect  ourselves  and  de¬ 
cide  which  battle  we  want  to  fight.  I  think  that  this  time,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  us  who  are  black  who  met  in  the  black  caucus  last  night  feel 
that  it  is  more  prudent  for  us  to  wait  and  to  wage  that  battle  later.” 

Against  a  few  vocal  objections  from  several  black  delegates,  the  con¬ 
vention  decided  to  forego  the  roll  call  vote,  and  the  credentials  report 
passed  in  to  to. 

The  step  backward  was  joined  by  a  step  forward  a  few  minutes  lata: 
as  the  convention  considered  the  positions  of  chairman  and  vice-chair¬ 
man.  The  chair  was  given,  uncontested,  To  Calvin  Guest  of  Bryan, 
Dolph  Briscoe’s  choice  to  run  the  convention. 

Briscoe  had  also  chosen  Orr  to  be  the  vice-chairman,  but  the  liber¬ 
al  leaders  decided  to  mount  their  horses  at  this  point  and  presented 
their  own  candidate,  Edie  Bernice  Johnson,  state  representative-elect 
from  Orr’s  own  Dallas  County. 

Several  delegates  expressed  concern  over  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
know  Johnson  and  asked  that  they  be  acquainted  with  her  history. 

Johnson  then  stepped  to  the  microphone  and  introduced  herself, 
speaking  of  her  party  loyalty  and  congressional  victory. 

The  roll  call  vote  was  then  taken,  and  two  hours  later,  Johnson  had 
defeated  Orr  for  the  vice-chairmanship,  2,125  to  1,795.  Orr  left  the 
stage  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  crowd  singing, 
“Goodbye  Roy,  we’re  glad  to  see  you  go.” 
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The  convention  then  broke  off  into  individual  senatorial  district  While 

caucuses  where  delegates  to  the  national  convention  were  elected  and  and  irriti 
positions  on  permanent  convention  committees  filled.  These  hotly  extracun 
contested  meetings  resulted  in  a  skewed  national  convention  delega-  porters  b 

tion  with  not  nearly  enough  blacks,  women,  chicanos  or  youth,  nor  and  wavi 

proportional  representation  according  to  the  presidential  preferences  down,  a 
reflected  in  the  straw  poll.  he  could 

For  example,  in  Senatorial  District  15,  McGovern  forces  lost  their  the  convi 
bid  to  win  any  of  the  three  national  delegate  spots,  despite  a  Me-  Wallacite 

Govern  pluralty  on  the  district  level.  They  were  defeated  by  a  coali-  later  ami 

tion  of  Wallace,  uncommitted  and  Humphrey  forces.  Although  the  amen  we 

Humphrey  forces  had  previously  agreed  to  side  with  the  McGovern  that  the  t 

people,  the  Hump’s  delegates,  according  to  Wade  Bell,  a  Humphrey  rear  of  tl 

leader  and  convention  alternate,  felt  that  “they  had  been  left  out  in  egates  ca 

the  decision-making”  and  consequently  made  a  deal  and  crossed  over  that’s  gre 

to  the  other  side  to  elect  two  Wallace  delegates  and  a  Humphrey  dele-  With  a 
gate.  The  McGovern  people  lost  all  the  battles  for  committee  appoint-  lace,”  an 
ments  as  well.  rah,  rah!1 

But  in  a  giant  step  forward,  Chairman  Guest  announced  to  the  con-  could  be 
vention  that  indeed  the  30  at-large  delegates  would  be  distributed  by  By  3:2 
the  Committee  to  Elect  At  Large  Delegates  in  a  proportional  manner,  tions  con 
The  committee  met  for  several  hours;  and  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  ber  conv< 
morning  returned  with  a  verdict.  McGovern  had  picked  up  14  more  After  . 
delegates;  Wallace  eight;  Humphrey  five;  uncommitted  three;  and  un-  out  of  th 
decided  two. 


Top  left:  State  Rep.  Edie  Bernice 
Johnson,  as  vote  is  announced 
naming  her  vice-chairman  of  the 
convention. 

Top  right:  State  McGovern  co- 
chairman  Bob  Hauge  consoles 
fellow  worker  Ron  Steiger  after 
upset  in  Dist  15. 

Center  left:  A  section  of  the  masses, 
focusing  in  on  the  Dist  15  delega¬ 
tion,  where  there  was  much  sound 
and  fury. 

Center  right:  Delegate  Patty  Ryan 
shows  her  colors. 

Lower  right:  Wallace  delegates 
confer  on  strategy. 


Photos  by  Barbara  Duff 


the  committee  was  deliberating,  delegates  who  were  bored 
ible  from  waiting  in  the  smoke-filled  hall  began  to  indulge  in 
cicular  activities.  At  one  point,  a  large  crowd  of  Wallace  sup- 
iegan  to  march  around  the  hall  singing  their  candidate’s  praise: 
ng  signs  and  Confederate  flags.  After  they  quieted  and  sat 
McGovern  delegate  rose  to  a  microphone  and  exclaimed  that 
not  tolerate  the  presence  of  Confederate  flags  on  the  floor  of 
ention.  To  protect  the  young  man  from  the  wrath  of  the 
S,  the  police  led  him  from  the  hall.  He  returned  five  minutes 
dst  cheers  and  jeers,  followed  by  TV  cameramen.  The  earner- 
re  ordered  off  the  floor  by  Guest  when  it  became  apparent 
crowd  was  becoming  excited  again.  But  then  someone  in  the 
ie  hall  began  to  sing  the  National  Anthem  and  slowly  the  del- 
me  to  their  feet  and  joined  in.  Guest  responded,  “That’s  grea 
:at,  that’s  the  right  spirit.  That’s  right.” 
ltemating  cheers  of  “We  want  McGovern”  and  “We  want  Wal- 
d  one  group  who  chanted,  “Uncommitted,  uncommitted,  rah, 
”  the  delegates  bided  their  time  until  the'  committee  reports 
returned. 

10  am,  the  delegates  were  too  weary  to  listen  to  the  resolu- 
lmittee  report  and  voted  that  it  be  tabled  until  the  Septem- 
sntion. 

17%  hours  of  conventioneering,  the  final  steps  were  taken 
e  hall  and  into  the  humid  San  Antonio  morning. 
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Box  Car  Bertha.  Another  of  the 
“stars”  from  the  Torrid  Thirties. 

What  could  be  nicer  than  blood,  bul¬ 
lets,  and  Barbara  Hershey?  Neighbor¬ 
hoods  and  drive-ins.  R. 

Bloody  Mama.  Back  for  another 
run  at  the  drive-ins  as  a  supporting 
film.  The  odd  thing  is  that  besides 
Shelley  Winters’  gutsy  acting,  the 
gentlemen  playing  her  sons  (by  the 
way,  this  is  the  story  of  Ma  Barker) 
are  really  very  good.  If  you  can  take 
the  bad  taste  and  gore,  well  . . . 

Check  your  dailies. 

Cabaret.  A  great,  great  movie  with 
music.  Intelligent  and  careful  on  the 
outside,  the  Good  Taste  doesn’t  can¬ 
cel  the  raw,  nerve-racking  core,  Diza 
Minelli  in  the  performance  of  her 
life.  Also  features  Joel  Grey  as  the 
malignant  M.C.'in  a  tacky  Berlin 
cabaret,  just  prior  to  the  rise  of  Hit¬ 
ler.  Do  not  miss.  Windsor,  reserved, 
662-2650.  PG,  and  not  for  the 
kiddies. 

The  Cowboys.  Still  here.  Sadism  a 
la  John  Wayne  (remember?)  and  a  Cub 
Scout  troup.  Drive-ins.  GP.  (That’s 
right !  With  no  hassle,  you  too  can  let 
your  eight  yearold  son  see  how  much 
fun  it  is  to  kill.) 

Fiddler  on  the  Roof.  “Hodel,  oh, 
Hodel . . .  ”  Tower,  523-7301.  Re¬ 
served.  G. 

TTie  French  Connection.  “And  as 
I  tasted  the  wine,  I  could  tell  it  was 
one  that  would  numb  the  senses  with¬ 
out  titilating  the  taste  buds.”  Sham¬ 
rock.  R. 

Fritz  the  Cat.  Some  kinda  hot 
pussy.  Park  II  and  HI,  522-5632;  and 
BeUaire,  664-0182.  X. 

The  Godfather.  Everything  you’ve 
heard  and  more.  Intelligent  and  un¬ 
patronizing,  it  still  has  the  raw  energy 
that  only  American  films  seem  able  to 
capture.  Brando  is  magnificent.  A1 
Pacino  even  better.  Bob  Duval  (the 
praying  sky-pilot  in  M.A.S.H.)  mere¬ 
ly  brilliant.  Francis  Ford  Coppola  di¬ 
rected.  All  four  cinemas.  Week  nights 
are  better;  high  prices,  but  worth  it.  R. 

The  Hospital.  Fun  trash.  Still 
around,  and  George  C.  Scott  is  still 
chewing  through  his  dialogue  and 
spitting  it  out.  (He  certainly  can’t 
swallow  this  film’s.)  PG. 

Is  There  Sex  After  Death?  Or 

for  that  matter,  self-abuse?  Shamrock, 
666-1546.  X. 

Junior  Bonner.  Starring  a  man 
whose  first  picture  was  The  Blob  .  . . 
Steve  McQueen.  Co-starring  Bob 
Preston,  Ida  Lopeno  and  Ben  Johnson. 
Cast  merits  at  least  a  look.  Sam  Peck¬ 
inpah  directs.  Everywhere.  PG. 

The  Last  Picture  Show.  This  one 
is  a  must.  Peter  Bogdanovich  directs, 
an  exceptionally  able  cast,  including 
Cloris  Leachman,  Ellen  Burstyn  and 
Ben  Johnson.  Delman,  529-5632.  PG. 

Made  For  Each  Other.  Well,  at 

least  it’s  on  a  twin  bill  with  Paul  New¬ 
man.  Park  I,  522-5632.  PG. 

Malcolm  X.  Semi-documentary 
based  on  the  Autobiography.  Nar¬ 
rated  by  James  Earl  Jones  (the  bomba- 
dier  in  Strangelove,  if  anyone  cares). 
Loew’s,  222-2040;  and,  Shepherd,  695- 
7163.  PG. 


Sandee’s 

South  Park  and  OST 
Sweet  Peter,  Friday,  June  23;  Leather- 
wood,  Saturday,  June  24;  Coming 
soon  -  Rocky  Hill. 

The  Old  Quarter 

Congress  and  Austin 
Rick  Nyhan,  Friday  and  Saturday; 
Frank  Davis,  Sunday;  Bruiser  Bart 
and  The  Dry  Heaves!®?,  Monday; 
the  fabulous  Rockin  Blue  Diamonds, 
Wed.  and  Thur.  Houston’s  funkiest 
bar. 

The  Mad  Dog 

Village  Shopping  Center,  Times  near 
Kirby 

Oz  Knooz,  Tuesday  thru  Sunday. 

The  Texas  Ballroom 

Soon  to  open  with  good  music  and  a 
dance  permit. 

Slugs 

Garrott  and  Barnard 
Mostly  music  from  the  stereo,  but 
dancing,  good  vibes,  and  3  different 
music  sections  (Rock,  Jazz  and  Clas¬ 
sical);  Jam  Sessions  featuring  some 
of  Houston’s  finest  jazzmen;  booze 
etc.;  a  real  classy  joint.  Grand  open¬ 
ing  on  Thursday,  Julie  29 

The  Supermarket 

Market  Square 

Lightnin’  Hopkins  and  Axis  June  22, 
23,  and  24.  Two  shows  nightly,  8  & 
llpm0  Advance  tickets,  $2.  Tickets 
at  the  door,  $2.50.  Beer  &  wine  sold, 
so  no  minors. 

Miss  Irenes 

Studemont,  between  Washington  and 
Allen  Parkway. 

Rocky  Hill,  Thurs.  thru  Sunday  ;  com¬ 
ing  soon  —  Hop  Wilson  and  other  sur¬ 
prises. 

La  Bastille 

Old  Market  Square 

Damita  Jo;  coming  soon  -  Muddy 

Waters! 

Love  Street 

Allen’s  Landing 

Soon  to  open  under  new  management. 

Liberty  Hall 

1610  Chenevert 

Pot  Liquor,  from  Baton  Rouge  and 
Rufus  from  Lafayette,  Louisiana  shall 
rise  agai  n ;  Friday  and  Saturday,  June 
23  and  24;  coming  June  30  thru  July 
2  —  Jimmy  Reed  and  Rocky  Hill. 

The  Vagabond 

North  Freeway,  near  Northline 
Is  it  true  that  Freddy  Fender,  a  legend 
of  Texas  rock  and  roll,  works  here  6 
nights  a  week? 

Sullivan’s  Island 
Village  Shopping  Center 
Big  Martha  Turner,  5  nights  a  week; 
although  this  is  a  square  club  with 
high  priced  drinks,  the  food  is  great 
and  reasonable,  and  Big  Martha,  al¬ 
though  much  of  her  material  is  banal, 
is  one  of  the  finest  blues  and  soul 
singers  around  anywhere  and  well 
worth  any  Hassel.  Martha  Turner  may 
well  be  Houston’s  next  superstar;  if 
Bobby  Doyle  doesn’t  beat  her  to  the 
punch. 


More  Space-In  on  14 
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Potliquor,  above  and  Rufus  Jagneaux,  below,  will  appear  on  the  same  program 
at  Liberty  Hall,  1610  Chenevert,  on  Friday,  June  23,  and  Saturday,  June  24, 
with  two  shows  each  night  at  8pm  and  1 1  pm.  Admission  will  be  $2.50  at  door. 


Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Last  five 
days  of  the  roadshow  performance.  If 
you  miss  it,  don’t  fret;  it’s  bound  to 
end  up  at  the  neighborhoods.  Gaylynn, 
reserved,  771-1261.  PG. 

Nicholas  and  Alexandra.  Will  be 
on  the  same  bus  as  Mary  in  five  days. 
Gaylynn,  reserved.  PG. 

Play  It  Again,  Sam.  Woody  Allen 
may  not  be  the  funniest  man  alive,  but 
there  are  times  in  these  laughless  days 
when  it  seems  it.  The  film  version  of 
his  Broadway  hit.  Galleria,  626-4011. 

PG. 

Red  Sun.  Toshiro  Mifune  out  West, 
with  Alain  Delon,  Charles  Bronson  and 
Ursula  Andress.  The  previews  look 
exciting,  and  Toshiro  Mifune  is  enough 
to  make  any  movie  worth  seeing.  Ma¬ 
jestic,  and  outdoors,  mostly. 

Snoopy  Come  Home.  Charlie 
Brown  is  slowly  but  surely  getting 
pushed  out  of  his  starring  position. 
Memorial,  465-5258;  and  around.  G. 

The  War  Between  Men  and 
Women.  A  new  set  of  ground  rules 
for  all  chauvenist  pigs,  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  Nevertheless,  with  the  actors  it 
has,  it  looks  promising:  Jack  Lemmon, 
Barbara  Harris  and  Jason  Robards  Jr. 
River  Oaks,  524-2175.  PG.  (Could  be 
more  fun  trash.) 

What’s  Up  Doc?  3piced-up  pablum. 
Peter  Bogdanovitch  moves  Ryan  O’Neal 
(kiss-self-kiss)  and  Barbara  Streisand 
some  fancy-footwork  to  do  around  a 
fine  crowd  of  bit  players.  T&C  Six, 
high  prices.  G. 


The  Boy  Friend.  When  I  expressed 
to  him  that  the  season  was  wanting  for 
another  smash,  he  said,  “Revive  The 
Boy  Friend.”  Fondren  Street  Theatre, 
783-9930. 

Calamity  on  Campus ,  or  “The  Pot 
at  the  End  of  the  Rainbow.”  Theatre 
Suburbia. 

Child’s  Play.  Zero.  Nina  Vance  un¬ 
doubtedly  chose  this  dog  because  it  was 
recent  Broadway,  and  Beth  Sanford 
slept  through  directing  it.  Dark  Mon¬ 
days.  The  Alley  Theatre,  228-8421. 

Doom  Destruction,  White  Light¬ 
ning.  New  short  plays  at  this  fine 
local  theatre.  Not  recommended  for 
children.  9,  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 
Playwright’s  Showcase.  524-3126. 

Sir  Jack!  Musical  setting  of  the  Fal- 
staff  cycle.  (When  in  doubt,  steal 
from  Shakespeare.)  Aug.  24-Sept.  2. 
Miller  Theatre. 

Skulduggery  in  the  Sky,  or  “The 
Gone  Patrol.”  Treehouse  Cabaret 
Theatre,  5900  Bissonnet,  774-8351 
after  5.  All  seats  $2. 

South  Pacific.  Miscegenation,  dan¬ 
druff  and  other  pressing  problems  of 
the  day.  July  20-29.  Miller  Theatre. 

The  Yellow  Brick  Road.  Zzzzzzzz. 
Three  shows  every  Saturday.  Alley 
Theatre^  228-8421. 
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Contemporary  Arts  Museum 
3147  Montrose.  526-3129. 
Paintings  by  pop  artist  Roy 
Lichtenstein.  June  21  through 
August  20.  Museum  hours : 
Tuesday-Saturday,  10:00-5:00; 
Sunday,  12:00-6:00. 


Galleries 

ADEPT  GALLERY.  Luther  G.  Walker 
in  a  one-man  show  of  paintings,  poetry, 
and  prose.  6-9,  weekdays;  l-5pm,  Sun¬ 
days.  1317  Binz. 

ARTIST  OUTLET  COMMUNITY 
CENTER.  Local  black  artists  on  the 
black  life-style.  Most  media.  9-5pm, 
Mon-Sat.  2603  Blodgett. 

BLACK  ARTS  FESTIVAL.  “In  the 
Beginning.  . .  Blackness.”  First  show¬ 
ing  of  local  black  artists  in  the  renovat¬ 
ed  Deluxe  Theater.  3303  Lyons. 


Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
1001  Bissonnet.  526-1361. 

SALUTE  TO  THE  C.A.M.  Contempor¬ 
ary  art  from  the  Museum’s  permanent 
collection.  Cullinan  Hall. 

RODIN.  Sculptures  and  graphics  from 
the  overwrought  M.  Rodin.  Cullinan 
Hall. 

JASPER  JOHNS.  Lithographs  by  the 
man  who  did  a  lot  more  than  almost 
anyone  —  to  define  the  Sixties.  Jones 
Gallery. 


CONTRACT  GRAPHICS.  Paintings 
by  Rob  Yuikas.  5116  Morningside, 
CRAWFORD  GALLERY.  Landscapes 
and  still  lifes  by  Rodde  and  Savin. 
Sculptures  by  Choate.  10am-5pm, 
Tues-Sat.,  1100  Bissonnet. 

DUBOSE  GALLERY.  Acrylics  by 
Lamar  Briggs.  2950  Kirby,  526-2353. 
FERNDALE  POTTERY.  Handmade 
stoneware  and  bronze.  9am-5pm, 
Mon-Sat.  2902  Ferndale,  528-2796. 
FRAME  FORUM.  Prints,  odds  and 
ends.  Also  inexpensive  framing  services 
by  local  artists.  1405  Waugh  Dr. 

GOOD  EARTH  GALLERY.  A  great 
new  gallery  featuring  Houston  artists. 
The  price  is  right.  Hours  are  llam-3pm 
and  7-10pm  daily.  508  Louisiana. 
HOOKS-EPSTEIN  GALLERY.  Con¬ 
temporary  graphics  by  various  artists. 
1200  Bissonnet,  529-2343. 

KIKO  GALLERIES.  Paintings,  draw¬ 
ings,  sculpture,  etchings  and  litho¬ 
graphs  by  Le  Corbusier,  410  Lovett, 


522-3722. 


Rice  University 
Institute  for  the  Arts 
University  at  Stockton.  528-4141, 
ext.  246. 

JOE  OVERSTREET.  A  one-man  show 
including  19  canvasses  and  watercolors. 
Thru  July. 


LATENT  IMAGE.  Old  and  new  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Houston.  A  feast  for  the  eye. 
1122  Bissonnet,  529-2343. 

MATRIX.  Featuring  five  photographers 
offering  a  “hodge-podge”  of  styles. 
Fairview  at  Taft. 

LONQ  AND  COMPANY.  Paintings  by 
Marc  Moldawer.  1212  San  Felipe, 
621-7362. 
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Book  of  the  Blues  Cont.  from  9 

Band,  Johnny  Winter,  Freddie  King,  Cross 
Country,  Pure  Funk,  Mike  Murphy,  Boz 
Scaggs,  and  The  Angel  Band  (later  known 
as  Free  Chicken)  which  featured  Powell  St. 
John,  Charlie  Prichard  and  Bob  Brown,  and 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  playing 
bass. 

More  recn-tiy  there  has  been  a  second 
wave  of  bands  from  Texas  who  worked 
the  Vulcan  Gas  Company  and  later  the 
Armadillo  World  Headquarters.  Among 
these  groups  are  The  Hub  City  Movers, 

Greezy  Wheels,  Krackerjack,  ZZ  Top  (now 
a  national  success),  and  The  Brothers. 

Finally  Burton’s  book  includes  many  ar¬ 
tists  who  were  not  from  Texas  but  passed 
through  and  left  their  mark  on  Austin’s 
music.  Some  of  them  are  Big  Joe  Williams, 
Muddy  Waters,  James  Cotton,  Jimmy  Reed, 
Otis  Spann,  Doug  Kershaw,  Fats  Domino, 

Taj  Mahal,  Earl  Scruggs,  and  from  India,  the 
L.D.M.  Spiritual  Group. 

Burton’s  book,  although  fantastic,  has 
some  important  ommissions.  Doug  Sahm 
and  the  Sir  Douglas  Quintet,  White  Trash, 
Rocky  Hill,  Guy  Clark,  Townes  Van  Zandt, 
Hop  Wilson,  Storm,  Jimmy  Vaughn,  Freda 
and  the  Firedogs,  Martin  Fiero,  Bobby 
Doyle,  Big  Martha  Turner,  Wayne  Talbot, 
Freddy  Fender,  Jerry  Fischer,  Don  Sanders, 
Rat  Creek,  Albert  Collins,  Red  Angel,  Clif¬ 
ton  Chenier,  Fred  McClain,  Minor  Wilson, 
(Burton’s  son),  Charlie  Mingus,  Ornette  Col- 
man,  Bobby  Blue  Bland,  Buddy  Holly,  Lit¬ 
tle  Son  Jackson,  Black  Ace,  Kris  Kristofer- 
son,  Joe  Tex,  and  John  Clay  are  a  few  of 
the  fine  Texas  musicians  who  will  be  feat¬ 
ured  in  Burton’s  next  book. 

Until  the  sequel  appears.  Barton’s  Book 
of  the  Blues  is  the  best  chronicle  we  have. 

Texas  has  produced,  and  continues  to  pro¬ 
duce,  a  rare  breed  of  music,  with  deep  roots 
in  country  music,  the  blues,  church  music. 
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soul,Cajun,Mexican,  jazz,  and  rock  and  roll. 
Only  in  Texas  can  you  find  musicians,  who 
can  play  in  any  of  these  styles  comfortably 
and  without  prejudice. 

This  unique  background  has  produced 
many  of  the  greats  of  country  music,  blues 
and  rock  and  roll.  Nowhere  else  can  you 
find  such  an  array  of  greatness  and  variety. 
Burton’s  Book  of  the  Blues  is  easily  the 
most  important  book  to  be  published  on 
Texas  music,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  signi- 
ficarfc  era  of  rock  and  roll  history.  It  will 
soon  be  a  collectors  item  and  even  though 
it  costs  $5  Burton’s  Book  of  the  Blues  is 
a  true  bargain. 

unclassifieds 


MESSAGE:  I  don’t  take  orders  from 
anyone.  Roxana. 

GENTLEMEN!  A  lie  appears  in  this 
issue  of  Space  City !  John  Walsh. 


NEED  RIDE  OR  PARTNER  to  Bay 
Area  (Calif.).  Expenses.  Call  729-2897 
and  ask  for  Gandalf. 

WAYNE:  I’m  not  pregnant!  Please 
call  or  come  back.  Luv,  Kathy. 

HARMONY  SIX  STRING  guitar  with 
case  and  extras,  $50.  Call  864-8144, 
ask  for  David. 

DAEFLOWER  FREE  SCHOOL  has 
gone  into  the  moving  business,  so  if 
you  are  changing  apts.  or  houses  give 
them  a  call  at  529-0579.  Profits  will 
be  used  to  keep  the  school  operating. 

TWO  PRISONERS  RECEIVE  NO 
mail  from  the  outside  and  would 
like  to  correspond  with  females. 

Age  is  no  barrier.  All  letters  will  be 
answered.  Allan  K.  Green,  No. 

228754,  Steve  Bessett,  No.  358702, 
P.O.  Box  777,  Monroe,  WA  98272. 

INFLATION  FIGHTER!  Am  pres¬ 
ently  living  in  a  4 -bedroom  house 
alone  (bummer)  and  would  like  to 
share  pad  with  one  or  two.  $95  or 
$60  each  month.,  I'am  25,  single 
and  a  semi-freak.  Cal}  664-63*72. 

LONELY  TEXAN  WANTS  COM¬ 
PANIONSHIP.  Would  like  it  if  some 
freak  out  in  the  U.S.  would  write. 
Dortha  White,  12311  Atwell,  Houston, 
Tex.,  77035. 

ROLLING  STONES  AFTERNOON  - 
want  to  trade  4  floor  seat  for  4  seats 
in  the  stands.  Good  seats.  523-1402. 

WANTED:  RELIABLE  CAB  DRIVER. 
Weekends  only.  Temporary.  Call  529- 
7768. 

MAKE  MONEY  this  summer!  Sell 
Space  City !  on  street  corners,  at  con¬ 
certs  and  films,  wherever  folks  gather. 
Make  15  cents  profit  on  every  paper 
sold.  See  details  in  vendor  box,  else¬ 
where  this  issue. 


LOST  OR  STOLEN:  *64  or  ‘65  fender 
stratocaster,  black  neck,  sunburst  red, 
It.  brown  vinyl  hardshell  case  with 
orange/red  velvet  liner.  Please  return, 
sentimental  value,  generous  reward. 
Call  Cliff  at  521-0723  or  526-7708. 

WANTED:  Truth.  Call  Alexander, 
please. 

AIR  CONDITIONER  FOR  SALE: 

Call  521-0623. 

JAMIE  &  PEGGY :  I  can’t  believe 
we  missed  out  on  lemon  ice  cream. 

WANTED:  HIP  FEMALE  to  babysit 
with  9  mo.  old  child  during  the  day 
in  our  home  in  exchange  for  meals 
and  small  salary.  Should  have  trans¬ 
portation —  house  is  on  north  side 
near  Heights.  Must  be  experienced, 
non-cpercive,  and  completely  reliable. 
Call  692-8106. 

DOES  ANYONE  OUT  THERE  know 
a  good  barber-stylist  (licensed )  who  is 
really  experienced  in  cutting  long 
hair  on  dudes,  who  will  take  a  bit 
of  time,  and  who  is  not  totally 
assembly-line  oriented?  If  so,  would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  call  me  at  692- 
8106.  Thanks. 

NEED  SOMEONE  WITH  VAN  or 
truck  to  help  us  move  July  5.  Please 
call  Judith  or  anyone  at  666-7916. 

FOUND:  MEDIUM  SIZED  DOG, 
beige,  looks  part  shepherd,  just 
had  pups.  Come  by  Turtle  News. 

I  NEED  SOMEONE  WITH  A  CAR 
or  truck  that  will  drive  me  to 
Columbus,  TX,  about  1  hour  from 
Houston,  to  tow  my  car  back.  Will 
pay — I’m  desperate,  call  Debbie  at 
522-6060  or  come  by  Turtle  News. 

PRISONER  DESIRES  CORRESPON— 
dence  with  people  from  all  walks 
of  life.  Each  letter  I  receive  will  be 
answered.  Delbert  Clarence  Baker, 

No.  76275,  P.O.  Box  788,  Mansfield, 
OH  44901.  Be  sure  to  include  my 
prisoner  number  when  writing. 

LESSONS:  Guitar  and  bass,  blues, 
country  music,  rock,  folk,  slide 
guitar.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  Tary 
Owens  at  522-0581.  If  not  there, 
please  leave  a  message. 


unclassifieds 

Space  City!  Unclassifieds  are  free.  Fill  out  this  form  and  mail  to  Unclassifieds,  Space 
City!,  1217  Wichita,  Houston,  77004.  Preference  given  to  service  and  non-profit  ads. 

We  don't  accept  “sex  ads.’’  We  believe  that  far  from  characterizing  a  position  of  sexual 
liberation,  they  are  frequently  exploitative  of  sexuality,  especially  that  of  women  and 
gay  people.  Not  all  “sex  ads”  are  exploitative  of  course,  but  we  don’t  know  any  simple 
guideline  for  determining  which  are  and  which  aren’t.  We  will  generally  accept  ads  how¬ 
ever,  for  roommates  which  specify  gay  or  straight,  male  or  female,  to  avoid  possible  con¬ 
fusion  when  two  parties  get  together.  Space  City!  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  ad,  or 
to  change  or  delete  po-  mi*  not  jn  keeping  with  our  policy. 


Itl 


shamrock 


S.  Main  at  Holcomb*  *  666- 1 546 
Acroii  from  Shamrock  Hilton 


ISb  MIDNIGHT  SHOWS  iiJfo1* 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  23  &  SATURDAY,  JUNE  24 

ROD  STEIEER  RftRIRE  BLOOM 


m 
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Platter  Chatter 


—by  John  M.  Lomax 

Hobo’s  Lullaby  ***  Arlo  Guthrie  ***  Warner-Reprise  ***  37m  23s 

People  don’t  make  albums  anymore.  Squadrons  do.  In  these  scary  times  the 
fear  apparently  extends  to  musicians,  for  they  are  turning  more  and  more  to  the 
“all-star”  super  session  approach.  31  people  helped  sing  Arlo’s  lullaby.  A  few 
notables  include:  Hoyt  Axton,  Byron  Berline,  Ry  Cooder,  Doug  Dillard,  Jim 
Keltner,  Linda  Ronstadt  and  Clarence  White,  not  to  mention  everyone’s  favorite 
back  up  songstresses  -  Clydie  King  and  Vanetta  Fields. 

So  we  have  Arlo  in  full  production,  contrasted  with  the  days  of  “Alice’s  Res¬ 
taurant”  when  he  went  it  alone.  The  added  hands  all  do  well,  suffering  only 
from  the  failure  of  someone  to  list  who  played  what  on  which  cut. 

Song  sources:  two  by  Arlo,  one  by  Woody,  two  from  Axton  and  other  by 
Dylan,  Jimmie  Davis  and  Steve  Goodman.  Very  pleasant.  A  good,  good  morn¬ 
ing  album,  yet  one  which  reveals  Arlo’s  strength  as  a  sensitive  singer  while,  alas, 
also  spotlighting  a  weakness  as  a  songwriter.  Measured  against  his  dad.  And 
that’s  who  songwriters  all  get  measured  against,  isn’t  it?  Call  your  subconscious. 
88.  “Anytime”  and  “Lightning  Bar  Blues”  are  especially  good  and  Hobo’s 
Lullaby ,  in  toto,  is  as  mellow  as  the  rustle  of  an  evenings’  breeze. 

Thick  as  a  Brick  ***  Jethro  Tull  ***  Warner-Reprise  ***  43m  50s 

If  you’re  a  reader,  then  there  will  be  12  delightful  pages  of  the  delightful  and 
mythical  St.  Cleve  Chronicle  to  peruse  along  with  the  digestion  of  Ian  Ander- 
sons’  latest  madness.  Thick  as  a  Brick  is  almost  44  minutes  of  varying  frenzy  by 
Ian’s  flute,  acoustic  guitar,  violin,  sax  and  trumpet;  Martin  Barre  with  lute  and 
electric  guitar;  John  Evan  on  piano,  organ  and  harpsichord;  Jeffrey  Hammond  on 
bass;  and  newcomer  Barriemore  Barlow  with  drums  and  tympani.  Together  they 
weave  a  continuous  spell  uninterrupted  by  breaks  for  traditional  cuts. 

The  tide  rises  and  falls,  anticlimaxes  battle  one  another  to  a  standstill.  Stout 
drumming,  precise  timing  and  a  haunting  taste  in  the  brain  also  lift  this  disc  well 
above  the  morass. 

Some  excerpts  from  the  paper: 

“Home  Extensions  made  to  measure.  Erection  service.  Call  and  see  our  show 
models.  ” 

“Orpot  for  sale  -  believed  to  have  been  owned  by  royalty  -  two  handles,  three 
feet,  but  must  not  be  left  alone  for  periods  of  more  than  four  minutes.” 

"New  Zealand  (not  Australian)  gentlemen  give  instruction  in  head  and  hand 
standing.” 

In  addition,  when  you  fill  in  the  dots  on  the  Children’s  Corner  puzzle,  a  vol¬ 
uptuous  semi-nude  woman  is  revealed  to  be  the  focus  of  Fluffy  the  Duck’s 
attention. 

The  package  is  staggering.  No  other  credits  are  given,  so  it  must  be  assumed 
that  Anderson  wrote  the  words,  arranged  it  all,  created  the  entire  newspaper  and 
filled  up  the  dozen  page  slice  of  small-town  English  life.  An  astounding  imagin¬ 
ation  hath  young  Ian. 

And  the  music?  Equally  stunning;  only  a  small  section  was  relegated  to  an 
orchestra,  the  Tulls  performing  the  rest.  Overall  impressions  are  bouncy,  com¬ 
plex  with  a  fine  trilling  flute,  Anderson’s  incredible  nasal  voice,  a  wholly  mys¬ 
tical  overtone  and  a  completely  unique  sound.  You’re  going  to  be  hard-pressed 
to  find  antecedents  for  this  album  or  this  group  and  you  certainly  won’t  confuse 
them  with  any  other  rock.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  studio  version 
with  their  live  rendition  due  June  10th  at  ye  old  Cali-i-see-um. 

I  feel  inadequate  when  confronted  with  the  hard  reality  of  assigning  grades 
and  dealing  out  remarks  about  Tull,  Mahavishnu,  Lightning  or  Mance,  Bo  Did- 
dley.  Chuck  Berry  or  other  artists  whose  abilities  are  as  established  as  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  There  isn’t  quite  enough  non-stop,  get  down,  kick  out  the  jams,  ZZ  Top 
pure  rock  here  to  sensualize  all  my  synapses,  but  Thick  as  a  Brick  is  beyond 
question  the  work  of  a  genius.  Follow  along  with  the  words  on  page  seven  and 
marvel.  97  seems  about  right. 

Discover  America  •**  Van  Dyke  Parks  ***  Warner-Reprise  ***  38m  23s 

Van  Dyke  is  now,  as  he  -avs,  undoubted  “Guardian  of  Stateside  Stccibands. 
Discover  America  is  apotpourriof  14  songs  in  the  style  of  the  prevailing  musical 
mode  of  our  neighbors  of  Trindidad  and  Tobago.  The  songs  are  not  West  In¬ 
dian,  but  American  in  origin,  and  all  have  been  previously  recorded,  though  not 
necessarily  in  the  exotic  form  which  Parks  has  adorned  them. 

The  songs  are  pleasantly  tropical  and  even  tropical  as  a  littie  di'Ay  entitled 
“G-Man  Hoover”  shows.  Could  it  have  been  penned  by  an  anonymous  arm  of 
the  Hoover  public  relations  network? 

16  :  Space  City! 


Stick  up  a  bank  grab  the  dough  get  out  of  town 

Guess  the  cops  come  for  you  love  to  mow  them  down 

Shave  off  your  beard  change  the  color  of  your  hair 

Step  out  the  door  there’s  Hoover  waiting  there 

G-Man  G-Man  Hoover 

You  can  go  now 

Don ’t  dare  go  now 

It’s  a  frame  you’re  a  loser 

To  that  game  of  G-Man  Hoover 

Rat  tat  tat  tat  rat  tat  tat  tat  rat  tat  tat  tat 

Steel  bands  themselves  are  highly  melodic,  jivey  outfits  producing  a  good, 
gurgling  dance  beat  heard  so  often  in  the  movies  set  in  the  area.  The  heart  of 
the  beat  is  calypso,  but  a  less-frenzied  version  than  the  Americanized  types  which 
find  their  way  into  the  45  market  from  time  to  time.  It  is  not  limbo-tempo  but 
a  soft  bass,  muted  trumpet  and  of  course  the  relentless  smooth  trilling  steel 
drums.  You  could  probably  mambo  or  sama  or  something  to  this,  or  at  least 
have  a  different  rhythmic  base  upon  which  to  stumble. 

Parks,  whose  album  in  late-*  67  —  Song  Cycle  —  got  raves  from  critics  but  little 
popular  response,  is  again  sticking  his  neck  out  in  devoting  an  entire  record  to  a 
sound  alien  to  most  young  rock -heads.  He  has  been  associated  with  the  Beach 
Boys  in  the  past  and  has  produced  chaps  named  Randy  Newman  and  Ry  Cooder. 
We  need  people  like  Van  Dyke  to  stretch  our  conceptions  and  dare  us  to  break 
out  of  previous  molds.  Who  knows?  This  may  turn  into  a  fad  or  a  rediscovery  of 
a  musical  form  older  than  our  own  country. 

It  may  take  a  while  to  get  into  this  lad;  if  things  go  like  Song  Cycle  you  can 
wait  on  this  to  turn  up  in  discount  bins.  But  it  is  an  offbeat  switch  in  diet,  and 
besides,  new  rhythms  are  always  welcome  in  the  bedroom.  82  plus  an  8-point 
reward  for  the  artist  and  record  company  for  their  willingness  to  present  a  “cult” 
artist. 

Malcolm  X  ***  Music  &  Dialogue  from  the  Original  Sound  Track  of  the  Motion 
Picture  ***  Warner-Reprise  ***  35m  18s 

A  sampling  of  a  movie  about  another  strongman  who  dared  resist  the  esta¬ 
blished  pecking  order.  And  was  murdered,  Malcolm  instilled  pride,  self-confi¬ 
dence  and  awareness  in  thousands  of  blacks.  He  preached  the  beauty  of  blackness 
long  before  Afro-Sheen.  He  was  a  powerful  speaker,  always  careful  to  point  out 
the  way  things  were  and  are  in  a  culture  run  by  whites  for  whites. 

The  voices  of  James  Earl  Jones,  the  Last  Poets,  Ossie  Davis,  Billie  Holliday  are 
spaced  around  Malcolm’s  own  speeches  and  answers  to  questions.  The  record  is 
chronologically  arranged,  beginning  with  Malcolm’s  childhood  in  the  South  where 
his  father  was  murdered  by  whites  for  speaking  out,  through  his  awakening  to  his 
blackness,  his  profligate  early  days  in  Harlem  through  prison  and  on  to  his  Muslim 
conversion  and  subsequent  emergence  as  black  leader.  His  eulogy  concludes  the 
album. 

Strong  stuff.  But  Malcolm  had  an  uncanny  ability  to  discover  and  relate  the 
true  nature  of  things  to  his  people.  In  this  respect,  his  only  contemporary  is 
Dick  Gregory.  The  film  is  currently  showing  at  the  Loews  downtown  and  Shep¬ 
herd  drive-in  theaters. 

Exile  on  Main  Street  ***  Rolling  Stones  Records  (Distributed  by  Atco)  ***  66m 
18s  total  playing  time 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  heaviest  albums  in  a  while,  weighing  in  at  a 
lusty  1V4  pounds,  over  twice  the  weight  of  a  normal  record.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  record  the  Stones  now  number  eight.  There  were  14  additional  musicians, 
four  engineers,  two  records,  12  postcards.and  53  pictures  of  Mick  in  the  total  of 
223  photographs. 

Freaks!  See  one  side  of  the  cover  has  50  plus  blurred  snaps  of  various  human 
oddities  and  weird  folks.  Like  sword  swallowers,  fire-eaters,  dwarves,  a  flea  cir¬ 
cus,  strongman,  Wildman  from  Borneo  and  a  lovely  lad  with  three  grapefruits 
lined  side  by  side  in  his  mouth.  On  the  reverse  side  are  snaps  of  the  Stones.  Get 
it?  But  wait,  don’t  circus  freaks  and  deformed  people  inspire  pity  and  relief 
that  we  aren’t  in  the  same  shape?  And  I  certainly  don’t  pity  the  Stones,  and  at 
times,  I  confess,  I’ve  wished  I  were  Mick  Jagger.  So  what  does  it  mean?  It  means 
the  Rolling  Stones  aren’t  ordinary  people.  Gee,  I  didn’t  know  that. 

Highlights  among  the  photographs  include  eight  shots  of  an  empty  highway, 
the  50  plus  freak  portraits,  five  of  Keith  eating  a  sandwich,  and  16  nifty  pictures 
of  song  titles  and  choruses  written  out  on  paper.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  are  no  shots  of  them  performing;  indeed,  there  are  none  with  any  musical 
instrument  pictured.  You’d  think  they  could  have  at  least  put  some  shots  in  from 
their  recent  European  torn:.  And  the  12  postcards  depicting  a  chaotic  episode 
have  to  be  a  shrewd  merchandising  gimmick.  See,  they  are  real  and  you  can  mail 
them  to  your  friends  and  you’ll  be  ever  so  gear  and  be  spreading  the  gospel  too! 

The  66  minutes  of  music  inside  is  a  rather  low  figure  compared  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  older  two  record  sets: 


Manassas 

Stephen  Stills 

71  minutes 

Grateful  Dead 

70  minutes 

Live/Dead 

Grateful  Dead 

75  minutes 

Eat  a  Peach 

Allman  Brothers 

69  minutes 

Live  at  the  Fillmore 

Allman  Brothers 

80  minutes 

Wheels  of  Fire 

Cream 

80  minutes 

Living  the  Blues 

Canned  Heat 

98  minutes 

Beatles 

94  minutes 

Hie  Stones  new  members  are  Saxman  Bobby  Keyes,  Jim  Price  on  trumpet  and 
trombone  and  Nicky  Hopkins  on  piano.  Billy  Preston,  Shirley  Goodman,  Doctor 
John,  Jimmy  Miller,  Ian  Stewart,  Clydie  King,  Amyl  Nitrate,  Vanetta  Fields  and 
A1  Perkins  are  star-studded  guests. 

And  our  little  nasties  are  up  to  their  usual  tricks  -  one  song  is  entitled  “Turd 
on  the  Run,”  another  has  a  sugar-sweet  chorus  that  goes: 

.  .got  to  scrape  the  shit  off  of  my  shoes.  ” 

Then  there  are  further  titles  like  “Rocks  Off”  and  “Rip  This  Joint.”  All  of  which 
further  prove  the  essential  naughtiness  of  the  Stones. 

The  music  is  as  big  a  disappointment  as  the  graphics.  There  is  neither  the 
harsh  vibrancy  of  Let  it  Bleed  nor  the  melodic  beauty  of  Sticky  Fingers.  None 
of  the  18  new  songs  gets  to  me  in  the  manner  of  “Gimme  Shelter,”  “Satisfac¬ 
tion,”  “Jumping  Jack  Flash.”  “Sister  Morphine,”  “Street-Fighting  Man,” 

“Dead  Flowers”  or  “Sympathy  for  the  Devil.”  The  quick-grabber  has  always 
been  a  Stones  fixtures,  yet  here  we  have  no  protruding  handles  to  snatch  onto. 
Something  seemed  badly  amiss  when  I  realized  I’d  had  this  set  three  weeks  and 
was  actually  putting  off  reviewing  it.  This  reaction  from  a  Stones  freak  dement¬ 
ed  enough  to  have  been  a  fan  lo  these  nine  long  years.  Reluctance  to  write  about 
the  “greatest  rock  and  roll  band  in  the  world?”  A  hesitation  to  commit  my 
thoughts  to  paper  about  a  group  whose  fan  club  card  I  still  carry  in  my  wallet 
where  it’s  been  since  1966? 

So  what  is  the  problem?  This  reviewer  feels  like  the  Stones  have  tried  to 


merge  their  unique  basic  rock  sound  with  too  much  extra  accompaniment.  Fie 
on  the  horns,  which,  though  expertly  played,  have  as  much  place  in  a  Stones 
song  as  wings  on  a  locomotive.  The  vocals  retain  their  usual  eiusiveness.  If  you 
can  understand  the  words  so  deliciously  garbled  by  Mick,  can  you  make  out  the 
meaning?  Is  there  one? 

So  what.  This  is  still  a  new  Stones  album,  a  tour  is  in  progress  and  we  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  take  what  we  get.  The  soundds  unmistakably  Stones,  the  rhythm, 
power  and  dark  imagery  is  all  there,  the  playing  is  fine  though  Keith’s  guitar  is 
less  prominent  than  in  any  of  their  earlier  records.  The  forbidding  and  forbidden 
air  is  ever  present  as  well. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  high  points  like  the  stylish  beat  of  “Turd  on  the  Run,” 
the  glorious  excesses  of  “Happy”  and  the  express  train  momentum  of  “All  Down 
the  Line.”  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  this  thinner  overall  material  comes 


Well  she  ain’t  no  singer 
She  ain’t  no  star 
But  she  sure  looks  good 
And  she  moves  so  fast 

But  they  got  her  in  chains  yeah 
Yeah  they  got  her  in  chains 
She’s  a  sweet  black  angel 
Not  a  sweet  black  slave. 

Sure  does  look  like  they  are  singing  about  Angela  Davis  both  to  Mr.  Marcus  and 
myself.  A  far  cry  from  “Brown  Sugar.” 


David  Bowie  is  Ziggy  Stardust  and  the  Spiders  from  Mars 


across  live.  The  travelling  band-will  also  number  eight  going  through  their  care¬ 
fully  costumed,  choreographed  and  orchestrated  performances.  The  gulf  grows 
wider  and  wider  when  you  compare  the  actions  of  a  Jagger,  who  lives  like  a  deca¬ 
dent,  spoiled  prince,  with  people  like  Jerry  Garcia,  John  Lennon,  and  the  Allmans 
who,  while  living  high,  still  mingle  with  the  hoi  polloi,  demonstrate,  play  2V4 
hour  sets  or  make  themselves  more  accessible  to  their  adoring  public.  The  Stones 
are  exiles  from  Main  Street,  no  longer  the  unwashed,  dirty  street  fighters,  but 
perfumed,  wealthy  stars  with  noses  to  the  sky.  When  they  move  to  France  for 
tax  purposes,  does  that  tell  you  anything? 

By  becoming  Gods  these  idols  have  lost  their  link  with  humans.  A  stone  can 
only  roll  downhill.  Naughty  young  boys  oftengrow  into  nasty  young  men.  85. 

Stop  the  presses!  I  see  in  the  July  Cream  magazine  Griel  Marcus’  review  of  the 
single  “Tumbling  Dice”  b/w  “Sweet  Black  Angel.”  Hmmmmm.  A  few  excerpts 
. . .  “Face  it,  if  they  appeared  at  a  McGovern  benefit  they  would  embarass  him. 
Even  now.  Rock  and  Roll  was  not  meant  to  elect  presidents  but  to  confuse  them 
them.”  'And  “Sweet  Black  Angel:” 

Got  a  sweet  black  angel 
Got  a  pin-up  girl 
Got  d  sweet  black  angel 
Up  upon  my  wall 


The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Ziggy  Stardust  and  the  Spiders  from  Mars  ***  David 
Bowie  ***  RCA  ***  37m  41s 

David’s  fifth  album  and  second  for  RCA  following  last  year’s  Hunky  Dory. 
Bowie  is  admittedly  homosexual,  obviously  outrageous  and  hideously  talented.  * 
The  record  is  a  concept  tale  of  Ziggy  (David)  and  his  band  (the  Spiders)  as  they 
begin  at  a  time  when  a  grave  calamity  faces  the  earth  in  just  five  years: 

Pushing  thru  the  market  square,  so  many  mothers  sighing 
News  had  just  come  over,  we  had  five  years  left  to  cry  in 
News  guy  wept  when  he  told  us,  earth  was  really  dying 
Cried  so  much  his  face  was  wet,  then  /  knew  he  was  not  lying 
I  heard  telephones,  operahouse,  favorite  melodies 

I  saw  boys,  toys,  electric  irons  and  7  V’y  , 

My  brain  hurt  like  a  warehouse,  it  had  no  room  to  spare 

/  had  to  cram  so  many  things  to  store  everything  in  there 

And  all  the  fat-skinny  people,  and  all  the  tall-short  people 

All  the  nobody  people  and  all  the  somebody  people 

I  never  thought  I’d  need  so  many  people 

V 

Ziggy  and  his  band  then  peel  back  through  fantasy,  reality,  earth  and  space,  life 
and  death  as  Ziggy  becomes  a  star, 
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There’s  a  starman  waiting  in  the  sky 
He’d  like  to  come  and  meet  us 
But  he  thinks  he’d  blow  our  minds 
There’s  a  starman  waiting  in  the  sky 
He’s  told  us  not  to  blow  it 
Cause  he  knows  it’s  ail  worthwhile 
He  told  me: 

Let  the  children  lose  it 
Let  the  children  use  it 
Let  all  the  children  boogie 


This  is  a  cop  from  A1  Kooper,  a  possible  projection  of  the  future.  Science- 
fiction  rock  without  the  avant-garde  of  Pink  Floyd,  multiple  synthesizers  or  vague 
generalists  (love,  peace,  flower  power,  hijack  the  starship).  It  is  cerebral  like  all 
good  s-f  and  musically  rewarding  once  one  becomes  accustomed  to  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  sound. 

David  Bowie,  Mick  Ronson,  Trevor  Bolder  and  Mick  Woodmansey  are  help¬ 
ing  lift  our  awareness  from  a  personal  level  to  an  objective  base.  The  Spiders  from 
Mars  are  telling  us  to  keep  our  ears  open,  our  minds  aware  and  our  wills  determin- 
ed,  Ziggy  did  his  best,  tho’  the  end  (“Rock  ‘ N  Roll  Suicide”)  may  refer  back  to 
the  Five  Years,”  it  is  at  least  ho  fault  of  Ziggy  because  he  tried.  And  after  all  he 
is  only  human.  Isn’t  he 

Face  it  my  friends.  We  will  be  gods  of  our  own  at  some  point  in  this  eternal 
spinning,  reacting  Universe.  Why  else  would  awe  be  here  but  to  begin,  to  grow 
and  learn,  to  prepare  to  fulfill  the  energy  law  and  to  begin  our  own  experiments 
to  ensure  that  the  flow  will  be  constant.  We’re  going  there  either  eager  and  aware 
or  kicking  and  screaming. 

This  is  a  magnificent  album.  96. 


The  Dillards  photo  by  Scout  Schacht 

Bluegrass  Festival 


Plain 

Folk 


Just  returned  from  the  7th 
Annual  Folk-Bluegrass  Festival 
in  Culpepper,  Virginia.  Some 
of  the  featured  performers  in¬ 
cluded  Earl  Scruggs  and  Gary 
and  Bandy  Scruggs,  the  Dillards, 
Grampa  Jones,  John  Hartford, 
Doc  Watson,  the  Stonemans,  the 
Osborne  Brothers,  and  the  Lewis 
Family.  People  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  flooded  the  area  that 
was  so  perfectly  tree  covered 
that  it  was  kinda  hard  to  im¬ 
agine  -  a  place  without  smog. 

Bluegrass  music  is  country, 
but  a  little  more  relatable  since 
Earl  Scruggs  publicly  declared  a 
revolution  in  this  traditional 
medium,  that  means  popular  ar¬ 
tists  such  as  the  Byrds,  Nitty 
Gritty  Dirt  Band,  and  Poco  Eire 
putting  banjo  and  mandolin  in¬ 
to  frequencies  that  are  being 
heard  for  the  first  time  every 
day. 

Music  should  be  listened  to 
outside  more  often.  These  fes¬ 
tivals  are  usually  smaller  than 
5,01)0  but  are  growing;  many 


have  been  going  on  for  years, 
such  as  Bill  Monroe’s  Bean  Blos¬ 
som  in  Indiana.  Another  Culpep¬ 
per  is  scheduled  for  Sept.  2.  I 
think  this  music  is  the  bridge  to 
the  movement.  Check  it  out. 
Bidy,  Nova  and  I  are  firm  be¬ 
lievers. 

Album  of  the  week,  of  course, 
is  the  new  Scruggs  release  on 
Columbia,  called  I  Saw  the  Light 
with  Some  Help  from  My  Friends. 
Starts  off  with  a  Leon  Russell 
tune,  ‘’Lonesome  and  A  Long 
Way  from  Home,”  with  Linda 
Ronstadt  and  Tracy  Nelson  help¬ 
ing  out  Gary’s  vocals.  There  is 
a  surprise  number  by  Arlo 
Guthrie.  “Ring  of  Fire,”  “It’s 
a  Picture  from  Life’s  other  Side” 
and  “The  Banks  of  the  Ohio” 
make  for  some  beautiful  harmon¬ 
izing  and  there’s  fine  fiddling  by 
Vassar  Clements. 

This  record  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  and  introduction  to  blue¬ 
grass,  blow  grass. 

love, 

Scout 
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STICK, ERG' Wia  COME  BACK. 
WE  Will.  SIT  ON  THE  ROCK 
AN  WAIT  FOR  ERG' . 


IKNOW.ERG'IS . NOT.... 

. THA'  WIND  IS  TALKING 

over,  the  rocks. -Rear 
THAT?.... .IT  IS  TALKING.... 


WHEN  ERG  COMES 
BACK,  STICK.  WE  WILL 
TELL  HIM  HOW  EMPTY 
WE  ARE  .AND  ERG' 
WILL  MA  kE  US  FULL.. 
. ERG' WILL  COME.... 


THE  WIND  15  COLD.... 

.  IT  IS  CRT/NG . 

.IT  IS  EMPTY,  LIKE  OS. 


I  AM  ALONE 


MAKE  GOOD  BREAD 


Sell  Space  City! 

BUY  THEM  FOR  A  DIME  AT  ANY  OF  THESE  LOCATIONS 

TURTLE  NEWS,  712%  Fairview  HONEST  THREADS,  506  Westheimer 

BUDGET  TAPES,  1312%  College  (Pasadena)  SURFHOUSE,  1729  W.  34th 

SELL  THEM  FOR  A  QUARTER  ANYWHERE  IN  TOWN! 


Mr.  Natural  Sez: 

“Get  off  your  ass  and 
send  us  some  bread!” 
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Subscriptions 
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Copyrighted  by  Robert  Finlay  1972 
—by  Robert  Finlay 

On  the  wall  was  a  lifesize  painting  of  a 
Nude  on  a  Quilt.  The  quilt  was  geld  and 
brown  and  the  Nude’s  hair  spilled  over  her 
shoulders  and  thighs  like  a  great  waterfall 
of  color.  She  was  pensive  before  the  rain 
forest,  and  a  lover  had  either  just  left  her 
or  was  just  coming. 

Men  moved  in  and  out  of  her  life  the 
way  women  moved  in  and  out  of  Herbert’s 
and  often  it  seemed  to  him  that  life  was 
little  more  than  a  floodtide  of  sexuality: 
from  the  wet  warm  moment  of  conception 
he  had  existed  in  a  world  of  intimate  sensu¬ 
ality. 

One,  Herbert,  was  bom  into  a  cosmos 
of  mothers,  sisters,  and  aunts,  charming 
ladies  whose  sole  purpose  in  life  seemed  to 
be  to  direct  the  path  of  the  boychild,  and 
before  they  turned  loose,  some  honey¬ 
lipped  girlchild  had  her  claws  into  him,  but 
he  was  young,  and  all  he  could  or  wanted 
to  think  about  anyway  was  just  seeing, 
feeling,  and  experiencing  that  special  uni¬ 
verse  behind  and  within  the  girlchild’s  eyes. 

And  they  were  standing  under  a  china- 
berry  tree  behind  the  Junior  High  School 
gym,  and  there  was  mist  in  the  air  because 
it  had  rained,  and  she  kept  saying,  “Do  it! 
Do  it,  oh  God,  put  it  IN!”  And  it  was 
Easter  Sunday  evening,  and  he  put  it  in, 
and  they  had  been  to  the  show,  and  he  was 
walking  her  home,  and  she  was  soft  and 
warm  and  sticky  and  smelled  like  glue  and 
roses,  and  he  remembered  that  there  was 
goo  all  over  the  front  of  his  pants  and  on 
her  skirt,  and  he  was  scared  and  his  heart 
was  pounding,  and  she  kept  saying,  “Oh, 
God,  that  feels  so  good!”  and  she  was  right, 
and  he  remembered  throwing  away  the 
pants  so  that  his  mother  would  not  see 
them,  and  she  asked  three  or  four  times 
where  they  were,  knowing  that  when  he 
uuuuuuhed  and  shrugged,  that  he  knew 
more  than  he  was  telling. 

And  highschool  rolled  in  on  a  wave  of 
alcohol  and  jazz,  and  through  that  era  he 
danced  and  afterward  went  to  secluded 
sections  of  beaches  and  swam  in  the  surf 


the  way  nature  intended,  and  the  salt  tight¬ 
ened  their  skin,  and  the  girl  in  his  art  class 
and  he  lay  on  a  towel  and  to  the  sounds  of 
faraway  foghorns  and  to  the  glow  of  a  slow 
sweeping  lighthouse  flare  they  moved  like 
currents  of  the  ocean  in  and  out  of  each 
other,  and  the  moon  rose  and  pulled  them 
toward  a  midnight  climax,  but  her  family 
moved  when  her  father  died;  Boston  some 
said,  where  she  became  a  sculptress  of  the 
first  order. 

And  then  he  was  in  college,  away  from 
old  friends,  baptized  into  a  world  of  com¬ 
merce  and  education  and  academic  girls, 
being  allegedly  intelligent,  did  not  give  it 
away  so  easily  and  always  seemed  to  be 
thinking  of  boyfriends  at  other  schools: 
long  lost  but  not  forgotten  sweethearts; 
and  for  a  while  sexuality  became  depress¬ 
ing  for  all  they  appeared  to  be  concerned 
with  was  what  the  boychild  was  going  to  be  j 
or  better  yet,  with  what  they  could  make 
of  him,  and  not  at  all  with  what  he  was  at 
the  moment,  and  some  of  the  spontaneity 
went  out  of  it  all. 

So  when  he  found  a  girl  one  New  Year’s 
Eve  night,  at  a  party  in  Mexico  City,  where 
he  had  gone  for  the  holidays,  who  was 
older  than  any  of  the  others  he  had  known 
and  who  had  enough  family  and  money  be¬ 
hind  her  not  to  care  what  he  was  going  to 
be  but  only  that  he  had  a  gentle  touch, 
even  teeth  and  a  smooth  stroke  that  went 
on  for  hours  and  hours,  though  she  never 
suspected  that  their  coupling  was  merely 
an  extension  of  that  same  Easter  Sunday 
when  the  first  she  had  dug  her  fingernails 
into  his  skin  and  arched  her  back  and 
squeezed  her  thighs  and  called  him  “Devil” 
but  had  loved  it  rubbing  her  absolutely 
raw,  and  it  seemed  that  the  tidal  flow  of 
sexual  juices  was  spread  evenly  over  the 
earth  and  oceans,  and  she  married  him  be¬ 
cause  she  liked  that  particular  stroke  and 
put  him  through  school,  but  in  two  years, 
she,  being  brainwashed  by  parental  condi¬ 
tionings  of  oughts  and  shoulds,  developed 
other  interests  being  social  and  career- 
minded  and  called  him  a  “sexoholic”  and 
he,  being  neither  interested  in  society  nor 
career,  stayed  in  school  and  began  running 


coeds. 

And  the  night  his  wife’s  father  gave  a 
large  party,  at  which  some  of  the  fellow 
corporation  directors  were  to  size  him  up 
and  decide  on  the  proper  niche  for  him,  he 
had  an  argument  with  her,  and  she  went 
alone,  and  he  went  to  the  department 
store  where  one  of  his  coeds  worked  as  a 
salesgirl,  and  it  was  Saturday  night,  and  he 
took  her  to  an  apartment  of  an  easy- 
understanding  friend,  and  they  lay  in  the 
light  of  a  blue  bulb  and  smoked  hashish, 
and  their  kisses  were  long  and  hallucina¬ 
tory  and  they  were  like  two  pearls  sinking 
through  an  ocean  of  honey  and  before  the 
night  was  finished,  they  knew  all  there  was 
about  each  other’s  mind,  soul,  and  body, 
and  he  remembered  her  as  a  marvelous 
pink  flower,  and  after  that  the  marital 
roller-coaster  ride  was  fill  downhill. 

And  in  the  process  of  dissolution,  he 
took  up  with  other  men’s  wives  and  nym¬ 
phomaniacs  and  for  variety,  he  found  a 
virgin  in  a  library  and  was  horrible  to  her, 
subjecting  her  to  endless  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  abuse  before  finally  deflowering  the 
living  hell  out  of  her  because  the  marriage 
was  going  really  sour,  and  his  opinion  of  his 
wife  had  tainted  his  view  of  all  other  wo¬ 
men,  and  during  this  period,  his  own 
mother  had  called  him  a  “whore-chasing 
creep.” 

So  the  trauma  of  divorce  passed  like  an 
electrical  storm  with  its  accompanying 
rumblings  of  thunder  and  impotence,  and 
to  shore  himself  up,  he  ran  through  a  dozen 
one  nighters  and  bullied  them  and  avoided 
women  that  were  anything  like  his  intellec¬ 
tual  equal  as  if  they  had  syphylis  because 
of  the  bitterness  his  wife  had  planted,  but 
time  settled  him. 

He  met  a  girl  not  yet  out  of  high  school  - 
fresh  and  smelling  of  rosewater,  and  they 
fell  in  love,  and  he  made  up  for  some  of  his 
atrocities  and  introduced  her  to  fine  res¬ 
taurants  and  ballets  and  they  went  to  the 
beach  and  to  movies,  and  they  had.  a  nice 
year  together,  seeing  each  other  only  once 
a  week,  as  her  parents  guarded  her  closely. 

And  for  many  months  he  was  faithful, 
but  found  that  in  the  workaday  world 
there  was  a  universe  of  women,  and  though 
he  loved  his  young  one  dearly,  he  found  it 
impossible  not  to  fill  some  of  the  odd  days 
of  the  week  with  lonely  and  underloved 
women,  and  just  as  he  had  it  arranged  to 
where  he  was  getting  all  the  affection  he 
needed,  he  discovered  that  his  girl  was 
growing  little  boychilds  in  her  lovely  white 
body,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
having  seemingly  just  extracated  himself 
from  one  marriage. 

And  his  friends  and  paramours  all  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  put  her  on  the  night  plane 
for  Abortion  City,  and  one  of  them,  but 
for  being  married  herself  might  well  have 
settled  him  down  -  or  at  least  have  kept  up 
with  him,  said,  “How  with  all  of  your  ex¬ 
perience  could  you  have  used  Dark  Age 
technology  and  have  let  such  a  thing  hap¬ 
pen  and  you’ll  ruin  the  girl’s  life.” 

But  he  realized  that  it  was  impossible  to 
escape  man’s  fate  and  that  there  are  such 
things  as  destiny  and  nemesis  and  justice, 
and  he  was  not  going  to  rip  off  any  boy¬ 
child  of  his,  and  whether  it  was  honor  or 
morality  or  guilt,  he  knew  that  the  chain 
of  flesh  and  roses  and  sexuality  had 
meaning  and  purpose  and  a  place  in  the 
universe,  and  though  he  was  free  to,  he  was 
not  going  to  tamper  with  it  because  what 
was  life  if  the  chain  did  not  continue  and 
besides,  if  he  did  not  grow  them  more  boy¬ 
childs,  what  would  all  those  mothers, 
sisters,  and  aunts  have  to  do? 

Memphis,  Houston 
May  27,  1972 
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